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THE WEEK. 


—eoro— 


PUBLIC opinion in this country 
has been running strongly in 
favour of Greece during the 
week. The first public meet- 
ing on the question of the new crisis was 
held yesterday week in the St. Martin’s Town 
Hall, under the presidency of Mr. Bryce. Among 
the speakers were Mr. G. W. E. Russell, Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and Sir 
Robert Reid. The meeting was enthusiastic in 
its support of the action of the Greeks in Crete: 
resolutions were passed denouncing the continued 
existence of the Sultan's rule as a menace to the 
peace of the world, and demanding that the policy 
of maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
should be abandoned, and its populations rescued 
from oppression and massacre. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


Tue Cretan Question was raised in the House 
of Commons on Monday in connection with the 
telegram in the Daily News announcing that the 
English and other vessels had bombarded the in- 
surgents at Canea. The adjournment of the House 
was moved by Mr. Labouchere, the motion being 
seconded by Mr. Dillon. Speeches were delivered 
from the Liberal side of the House by Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Robert Reid, and others, and from the 
Ministerial side by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, Sir 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, and Mr. Darling. It was 
noticeable that Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett was the 
only speaker on the Tory side who seemed opposed 
to the sentiment of indignation as fully expressed on 
the Liberal benches with regard to the action of the 
British fleet. Mr. Balfour asked for the forbearance 
of the House owing to the very critical position of 
affairs, but made it clear that the Government were 
fully conscious of the strength of public feeling on 
the question, and were contemplating no action 
which might have the effect of restoring Crete to 
Tarkish rule. Mr. Goschen, who was manifestly 
irritated by the outspoken language of Sir Robert 
Reid, tried to minimise the conduct of the British 
Admiral ; but the Ministerial apologies and exp!ana- 
tions were by no means successful even on their 
own side of the House. 


FURTHER questions put to Ministers in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday failed to elicit any fresh 
information of any value; but on Thursday evening 
identical statements of the policy of the Government 





and, presumably, of the Powers were made in both 
Houses by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour respectively. 
Crete is to have “administrative autonomy,” but to 
remain part of the Turkish Empire ; the Turkish and 
Greek Governments are to be notified of the arrange- 
ment; and whichever of the two persistently refuses 
to withdraw its forces when required is to be com- 
pelled to do so by the Powers. Mr. Balfour confined 
himself to the bare statement of these points, and 
the subsequent conversation related only to the 
date (as yet unfixed) of the consequent debate. 
Lord Salisbury accompanied his declaration with 
some elucidations, indicating that the Greek 
troops would be required to withdraw before 
the Turkish, and that the latter might be retained 
to do “police duty” for a time, while a small 
garrison might remain permanently as a sign of 
the Turkish suzerainty. It is clear that these 
qualifications might be so worked as to destroy 
most of the value of the settlement, and that there 
is the most urgent need for further explanation of 
them in the coming debate. 


For the rest of the evening the House of 
Commons was occupied in debating Mr. Lloyd 
George’s instruction—the sole survivor of six— 
on the Education Bill, providing for the repre- 
eentation of parents and local authorities on 
the management of the schools in receipt of 
the aid grant. The Voluntaryists are great 
champions of parental rights, and the instruction 
received considerable support from the Unionist 
benches, which was not of the bogus character 
ascribed to it by Sir Edward Clarke. However, Mr. 
Balfour, while not refusing to accept the principle 
in theory, refused to put it in the Bill, and the 
instruction was defeated, after the failure of a 
motion for adjournment and the application of the 
closure, by 270 to 134. 


YESTERDAY week Sir William Harcourt com- 
pleted his cross-examination of Mr. Rhodes before 
the South African Committee. The witness gave 
clear and explicit answers to most of the questions 
addressed to him, though to some he declined to 
reply on the ground that to do so would be to 
involve other persons, for whom he was not ina 
position to speak. He denied that he had com- 
municated with the Chartered Company in London 
as to the preparation for and promotion of the 
insurrection in the Transvaal, but admitted that he 
had done so to his own agent in London, He 
declared that he had not acted in his capacity as a 
Privy Councillor, nor as; managing director of the 
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Chartered Company, nor as Prime Minister of the 
Cape, in making preparations for the Johannesburg 
insurrection. He had done so as a private in- 
dividual, because he thought that he was doing 
his best in the interests of South Africa as a whole, 
On Tuesday Mr. Rhodes was further examined by 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, Mr. Ellis, Mr. S. 
Buxton, and Mr. Blake. In reply to these gentlemen 
he made statements of great importance and singular 
frankness, fully avowing his active sympathy with 
and participation in the plots against the Transvaal 
Government, and declaring his unqualified belief that 
sooner or later the change he advocates must come. 
His object was, he declared, to bring about the union 
of South Africa and to prevent the mere establish- 
ment of a British in place of a Boer Republic. 


AN important debate took place in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday on a motion by Mr. Atherley 
Jones for the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to consider the unsatisfactory working of the 
Judicature Acts. The heavy working costs of some 
departments for the administration of justice, such 
as the appeal court in the House of Lords and the 
Railway Commission, were specially touched upon 
by Mr. Jones. The Attorney-General, whilst unable 
to accede to the proposed Royal Commission, ad- 
mitted the force of Mr. Jones’s arguments, and 
whilst refusing to assent to the suggestion that 
either the work of the Law Lords or of the Railway 
Commissioners could be measured by the standards 
laid down in the debate, acknowledged that there 
was ample room for improvement in the system 
generally. This is, perhaps, as far as we can expect 
a Conservative Attorney-General to go. Perhaps 
some day we shall have a high legal functionary 
who, in addition to admitting the existence of great 
evils, will make some real attempt to remedy them. 


WEDNESDAY afternoon in the House of Commons 
was occupied with the Burials Bill, which aimed at 
simplifying the law relating to burial, and also 
at removing certain means of giving offence 
to Nonconformists which it is still in the 
power of a bigoted and wrong-headed clergy- 
man to use. The Bill was opposed partly as 
affecting some of the legal rights of Churchmen, 
and partly—to summarise a good deal of talk— 
as disestablishing the cantankerous Churchman to 
let in the cantankerous Nonconformist. The reasons 
for expecting this result were hardly convincing, 
and the Bill was eminently one for detailed discus- 
sion before a Select Committee or otherwise. Its 
promoters were ready to facilitate such a course, but 
the House rejected it by 191 to 150. A similar Bill 
passed its second reading in 1895 by a majority of 
110, The change is significant—especially to Non- 
conformist Unionists. 


THERE was a very successful Liberal gathering at 
Oxford last Saturday, when a joint dinner of the 
Eighty Club and the Russell Club was held there 
under the presidency of Mr. Augustine Birrell, M.P. 
The chief guest was Mr. John Morley, who made a 
striking speech in reply to the toast of “ The Liberal 
Party.” In this he attacked the Education Bill with 
great vigour, pointing out its barefaced injustice 
so far as the Board Schools were concerned, and the 
fact that it was designed to call into existence 
bodies of clerical or clerically-minded managers 
throughout the country, to distribute the grant of 
more than six hundred thousand pounds extracted 
from the pockets of the ratepayers for the benefit of 
a particular denomination. Mr. Morley ridiculed the 
idea that the Liberal party was absorbed in parochial 
affairs—an idea which had certainly never been 
favoured by Cobden, Bright, or Mr. Gladstone. He 
Was severe upon the “Imperialist” party, and 


expressed his satisfaction that through the action of | 





the Greeks Crete had been finally delivered from 
Turkish rule. 

A DETAILED announcement, which is not, how- 
ever, authoritative, has been made with regard to 
the ceremonial it is proposed to observe at the 
Jubilee Celebration of the Queen’s sixtieth year of 
reign. From this it appears that we shall not 
witness this year the unsurpassed historic spectacle 
of a religious service in Westminster Abbey like 
that of ten years ago. Her Majesty’s increased age 
forbids any attempt on her part to face fatigues 
like those of 1887. But she is determined that all 
classes of her subjects shall have the opportunity of 
sharing in the public celebration of a unique event. 
Accordingly she proposes to go in procession to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, where an open-air service is to 
be held on the porch facing Ludgate Hill, the Queen 
remaining seated in her carriage whilst the service 
takes place. She will then proceed—as before, 
accompanied by her male and female descendants 
and an escort representative of all branches of her 
army throughout the world—to the Mansion House, 
where an Address will be presented to her by the 
City of London. From the Mansion House she will 
go by a route that has not yet been finally settled 
to Hyde Park, where the school children of London 
will be assembled to greet her on her way to Buck- 
ingham Palace. Such are the outlines of what 
promises to be a pageant of more than ordinary 
splendour as well as of unprecedented public 
interest. 





THE railway strike which has paralysed traffic 
in the north-east of England seems to have arisen 
from very inadequate causes. So far as can 
be made out, it is complicated with a wages 
dispute affecting a relatively small class of men, 
and its occasion is the suspension of seven of a 
still smaller class, for refusing to do something 
which they allege to be no part of their work. 
The rest of the goods staff struck in sympathy, 
and early on Wednesday morning the passenger 
staff at Newcastle and in the neighbourhood followed 
their example. Why so much feeling should have 
been aroused over what to all appearance is a very 
small matter, or why the men should be so ready to 
run the chance of fine and imprisonment, it is not easy 
to understand. And until we understand, we must 
suspend our judgment as to the rights and wrongs of 
the case. 





THE proposal to restore the 100th Prince of Wales’s 
Royal Canadian Regiment to the land of its birth 
has aroused much enthusiasm among all classes in 
the Dominion. Nothing could be better calculated 
to strengthen the bonds of the Empire. The great 
colonies, as recruiting grounds for the Navy and 
Army, have been hitherto neglected, and as their 
populations increase contributions of men to the 
fighting services should be encouraged to the utmost 
extent. If Canada could in 1858 raise a strong 
battalion within a few months, it is clear that the 
prospects of the proposed scheme are favourable. 





Tue chief events of Cretan his- 


ABROAD. tory during the past week may 
conveniently be summarised in 
this place. On Sunday afternoon the squadrons 


of the Powers, after repeated warnings to the 
insurgents round Canea to make no offensive 
movement had been disregarded, shelled the in- 
surgent position. According to the official accounts, 
they did only material damage; according to the 
correspondents at Canea of the Times and other 
papers, and of Reuter, which are backed by the 
Greek official and semi-official statements, they killed 
three men and wounded nineteen, together with 
three nuns. The French and Italian ships had no 
opportunity of firing. The Turkish troops, encour- 
aged by the aid thus indirectly rendered them, opened 
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(or resumed) firing on the insurgents without any 
interference by the squadron, and the insurgents 
were unable to reply. Medical aid was then 
offered from the fleets, but declined by the Greek 
commodore on the ground that the surgeons might 
be maltreated owing to the exasperation of the 
insurgents. The latter formally protested against the 
action of the fleets, and declared that the Turks had 
been the aggressors. Elsewhere in the island the 
Turks seemed to take heart and open fire on the in- 
surgents, who did not dare to reply for fear of the 
fleet. The Greek Chamber joined in the protest, which 
has found plenty of echoes in Western Europe. A 
seven days’ armistice was arranged for on Monday, 
and the insurgent wounded are being tended by the 
Greeks. Before the firing the fleets bad prevented 
the landing of stores and arms for the Greek troops, 
and dismantled the enginesof a Greek merchant vessel 
laden with supplies for them. Since the armistice 
they have cut off communications and supplies from 
the Greek troops in the island, and so divested Greece 
of her responsibility for their conduct. On Wednes- 
day the governor's palace at Canea was burnt down, 
and all the records of Turkish dominion in Crete 
were appositely destroyed. On Thursday came the 
announcement of autonomy for the island. 


THE debate on the Eastern Question in the 
French Chamber on Monday afternoon showed, in 
spite of the vote of confidence with which it termin- 
ated, that the French public is at last awake to the 
crimes of the Sultan and to the pitiable impotence 
hitherto exhibited by the Concert of Europe—an 
impotence for which the French Foreign Office must 
be held in great part responsible. M.Cambon was 
exalted at M. Hanotaux’s expense, the value of the 
Franco-Russian alliance was vigorously denied, and 
the Sultan was assailed in language hitherto only 
used in England and in the ultra-Radical press 
of France. M. Hanotaux’s reply was chiefly inter- 
esting for his reference to the proposal made by 
one Power (which readers of THE SPEAKER 
will easily infer to be Italy) to send the fleets 
to Constantinople, and for his intimation as to the 
probable autonomy of Crete. But the situation in 
the island has roused at least as lively an indig- 
nation among French and Italian Radicals as among 
English Liberals. The action of the fleets on Sunday 
is denounced as “a Navarino upside down,” “another 
Mentana,’ “the consummation of a crime.” The 
students’ riots in Paris are not in themselves import- 
ant, but the feeling they express is unquestionably 
very widely shared. In Germany, unfortunately, 
there is not much sign of this feeling, though distinct 
sympathy has been expressed with the Cretan 
Christians by Herr Richter, the veteran Liberal leader. 
Baron von Marschall’s speech in the Reichstag and 
the subsequent debate made for the peace of Europe 
—at any price. 


THE capture of Benin is only a minor incident 
of Empire, but it has been effected with admirable 
spirit and endurance. The little force of 540 men 
which advanced upon the town on Thursday week 
were short of water, they were exposed for eight 
hours to a harassing fire from adversaries concealed 
in the tropical undergrowth, whose practice was 
fortunately bad; and they had to terminate their 
march by a charge up the main thoroughfare of the 
town. Happily there is no doubt about the necessity 
of clearing out this centre of human sacrifice and 
torture, and we need not regret the necessity of 
sending out a punitive force. It is to be hoped that 
the fetichist power is effectually broken, and that 
the native population is released from one of the 
most horrible tyrannies still left on the earth. 





THE news from the Transvaal is of a serious 
character. It would seem that an American mining 





engineer named Brown obtained early information 
that a farm was to be proclaimed as open for mining 
purposes, and managed to be first on the spot with 
his friends, and doubtless with plenty of powers 
of attorney; so that he was able to peg out the 
whole farm, the mineral value of which is placed 
at £300,000. This is, of course, contrary to the 
spirit of the law, but the same sort of thing 
has been done in many other cases both in the 
Republics and the Colony. Everything was 
formally in accordance with the law. The Rand 
nevertheless passed a law treating the proceeding 
as a nullity, and directing that the claims should 
be disposed of by lottery open to the inhabitants 
of Johannesburg—a truly comical proceeding. This 
law was declared by the High Court to be contrary 
to the Grondwet or constitution, presumably on the 
ground that it took away Mr. Brown's property 
without compensation. President Kruger has 
chosen—very unwisely as it seems to us—to turn 
this into a constitutional question. He has pro- 
cured from the Rand a new law which affects to 
alter the tenure and position of the judges and to 
prevent them from overruling any statute on the 
ground that it is contrary to the Grondwet. If it 
is passed the judges will, it is said, all resign. 


THOSE who have been blaming President Kruger 
for not making the laws of the South African 
Republic agree with those of England may see in 
this change a desirable innovation ; for we, of course, 
have no Grondwet, and our Parliament could take 
away anybody’s property without compensation if 
it so pleased. But the best friends of the Boers 
will regret that the conflict between Rand and High 
Court should have arisen. The judgment in Brown’s 
case was the best possible guarantee for the Rand 
capitalists, for it showed that even property which 
had been acquired by doubtful methods was abso- 
lutely secure against legislative confiscation. Similar 
wholesale claim-pegging in future could have been 
prevented by an amendment of the mining law. 
The character of Chief Justice Kotze stands very 
high. His edition of Van Lemin’s Commentaries 
is the text-book of the Roman-Dutch Common Law 
used most frequently in the Colony as well as 
in the Republics. He is believed to be perfectly 
honest, while no one has suggested that he is un- 
patriotic. Can it be wise to force him to resign by 
imposing a new oath on the Judicature which he 
cannot conscientiously take? If,as has been sug- 
gested, Dr. Leyds has engineered the crisis in order 
to prevent Chief Justice Kotze from being a possible 
candidate for the Secretaryship, he has once again 
showed his want of discretion and zeal in the service 
of his adopted country. 


W3HILE a Committee is considering the disturb- 
ances which arose in the Transvaal owing to the 
conflict of interests between a new mining popula- 
tion and the old pastoral inhabitants, it is interesting 
to notice how a similar problem is being dealt with 
in Western Australia. The Colony of Western 
Australia was given responsible government in 
1890, but a Colonial Act amending the Constitution 
received the Royal Assent last October, and has now 
been presented to Parliament. It divides the immense 
territory into eight electoral provinces. Several 
of these provinces contain gold- fields, but the 
mining population is mainly in the north-east, which 
comprises Coolgardie, Dundas, and Yilgarn. (The 
description of north-east does not strike one as 
particularly appropriate.) Each province will return 
three members to the Legislative Council, who will 
hold office for six years. It is clear that in the 
Legislative Council the pastoral population will still 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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be in a large majority. In the Legislative Assembly, 
which is to consist of forty-four members, about 
a dozen will probably be controlled by the miners. 
This is less than they are numerically entitled to; 
but it may at least be said that the squatters of 
Western Australia are altering their constitution in 
order to give the miners a larger representation, and 
not in order to give them less. On the other hand, 
the fact that the new population, though identical 
in race with the old, is not allowed to control the 
legislature, may be used by the friends of President 
Kruger. If the Johannesburg people had votes they 
would still be dissatisfied if they could only control 
one member out of eight in the first Raad. 


Ir is not surprising that the despatch of a mission 
to Menelik, the King (or rather Emperor) of 
Abyssinia, should have been resolved upon by our 
Government. There are, of course, specific points 
to be dealt with, but the mission has a wider 
scope. For years we have heard of efforts on 
the part of French or Russian agents, more or less 
authorised by their Governments, to obtain his co- 
operation with a view to our detriment in Egypt or 
on the Red Sea. Some of the stories have doubtless 
been exaggerated, and have come from sources open 
to suspicion. But just now French emissaries are 
especially active in the country, both for commercial 
and for political ends: and as to Russia, we all 
remember the notable demonstration of religious 
fellowship made last year—and religion in Abyssinia, 
as in Russia, has not yet lost its political significance. 
Moreover, it was made qrite evident during the 
Soudan debate last year that the possibility of the 
success of such influences was among the real reasons 
of the expedition to the Soudan. Menelik some six 
years ago made a direct appeal to her Majesty 
against the alleged fraud practised upon him by the 
Italian Government in respect of the Treaty of 
Uccialli; and he has shown himself a potentate to 
- be reckoned with since the Italian defeat at Adowa. 
The mission is a strong one; and though we have no 
wish to dominate Abyssinia, it is desirable that its 
ruler should be reminded that there are other 
Powers besides Russia and France. 


Tue Referendum on the proposal to establish a 
Federal Bank for Switzerland takes place on 
Sunday, the 28th inst. ; but there seems little doubt 
that the scheme will be rejected. The Bank is to 
have the monopoly of note issue (which was secured 
to the Federal Government by an amendment to the 
Constitution in 1891); its capital is to be 25 million 
francs, of which two-fifths may be provided by 
the cantons, and the Confederation takes the rest ; 
and there is a provision that no shares are ever to 
pass into the hands of private persons. The project 
is supported chiefly by the Radical Centralist party 
and the Socialists ; but as the profits, after providing 
for reserve and interest on capital, are to go to the 
cantons in relief of local taxation, there is a strong 
inducement to the electorate of the poorer cantons 
to vote for it irrespectively of politics. On the 
other hand, the Bank will be practically under the 
exclusive control of the Federal Council; its busi- 
ness management, it is argued, must be affected by 
political rather than by commercial considerations ; 
the recent relations of certain Italian deputies with 
the banks of issue afford a striking example of what 
may come to pass at Berne; and, it being purely 
a Government institution, its property would 
be at the mercy of an invader should the neutrality 
of Switzerland be disregarded—as is extremely 
probable—in a great European war. And the fact 
that the Socialists frankly support the project as a 
blow at private capitalism will hardly help it with 
the rest of the voters. But a national bank on more 


distinctly commercial lines may be established here- 
after, and some of the opponents of the present 
scheme are pledged to work for its establishment. 





A REPORT by Mr. Spring-Rice on the finances of 
the German Empire brings up to date the interesting 
memorandum on that subject prepared for the Royal 
Commission on Financial Relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Imperial estimates amount 
to 66} millions sterling, of which 20 millions repre- 
sent the provision for assignments to the Con- 
federated States. Of the 46} millions of really 
Imperial expenditure, the Army takes 27,the Navy 
64, and the Debt nearly 4 millions. The expenditure 
will probably, as in recent years, exceed the esti- 
mates. The most elastic portion of the revenue, 
on the other hand, is that assigned by the 
Frankenstein Clause of the Act of 1879 (subject 
to fixed charges) to the States: the duties of customs 
and excise on spirits and tobacco. This must be 
divided among the States in proportion to popula- 
tion. It will probably be largely in excess of the 
matricular contributions made by the States to the 
Empire. It is now proposed that half of the surplus 
of assignments over matricular contributions shall 
be devoted to the purpose of an Imperial sinking 
fund ; but Count Posadowski, the Secretary of State 
for the Imperial Treasury, in introducing the Bill, 
said that the consent of the Confederated States 
had only been given to the measure on the express 
condition that “the Bill is the first step towards the 
organic regulation of the financial relations between 
the Empire and the Confederated States.” 


Two new editions of recent 
but, nevertheless, standard 
books have reached us this 
week. The first of the six convenient and attrac- 
tive volumes which. constitute the new issue of 
the present Bishop of London's “ History of the 
Papacy from the Great Schism to the Sack of 
Rome” (Longmans, Green & Co.) deals, apart from 
its introductory chapters, only with the period from 
1378 to the end of the century. Its subject is, of 
course, of very high importance to the scientific 
historian, as the Papal Schism, with the rival Papacies 
at Rome and at Avignon, were potent influences in 
preparing for the Reformation and changing me- 
dieval into modern Europe.—Mr. Henry Sidgwick’s 
“Elements of Politics,” first published in 1891 
(Macmillan & Co.), also appears in a second edi- 
tion. It has undergone considerable revision, 
and it is almost superfluous to point out its 
high importance, if only as the sole treatise of 
the first rank on abstract general politics pub- 
lished of late years in England.—We may also 
notice a new book of quite a different order, 
but of considerable importance at the present 
juncture. The “ Letters from Armenia, by J. Rendel 
Harris and Helen B. Harris” (London: James Nisbet 
& Co.), are of great value both for the details they 
supply of the massacres and for their vivid pictures 
of Armenian life. Civilisation in Armenia, in spite 
of all obstacles, Mr. Rendel Harris finds to be making 
very active strides indeed. The letters were written 
during the tour of observation and relief undertaken 
by the authors from March to November of last 
year. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


THE Old Chain Pier at Brighton was not destroyed 
before Mr. J. Aumonier, R.I., had made many draw- 
ings of it, and these are now being exhibited at the 
Dowdeswell Galleries. The artist has added a few 
drawiogs of what was left of the pier after the 
storm, and there are with these some oils—Lincoln- 
shire and Sussex scenes. Some effective water-colour 
drawings, oils, and pastels—the work of Mr. C. E. 
Holloway—are shown at the Goupil Gallery. They 
are extremely interesting.—At Messrs. Graves’s Gal- 
leries are hung oil paintings of English landscape, 
the work of two ladies—Misses E. Stewart Wood 
and Annette Elias. Messrs. Graves have, we under- 
stand, commissioned a very important work in con- 
nection with and in celebration of the Diamond 
Jubilee, 
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M. Le ROYER, an ex-Minister of 
Justice, and a Life Member of the 
French Senate, had been President 
of that body from 1882 to 1893.—The Comte Lefebvre 
de Béhaine, French Ambassador at the Vatican 
from 1882 to 1896, had had a large share in con- 
ciliating the Papacy with the French Republic.— 
M. Blondin, in private life Jean Francois Gravelet, 
whose extraordinary feats on the tight-rope at 
Niagara Falls, at the Crystal Palace, and elsewhere 
excited astonishment—not unmixed with indignation 
—in the early sixties, will probably remain the 
classic example of the extreme limit of one kind of 
pluck and nerve. 


OBITUARY. 








GREECE AND EUROPE. 





HE Cretan Question has at last reached a stage 

in which there is some hope of a pacific, though 

not an ideal, solution of its difficulties. The one 
thing that is made clear by the Ministerial state- 
ments on Thursday evening is that it rests mainly 
with the Greeks and Cretans themselves to 
decide whether the island is to be liberated from 
Turkish control and provided with a civilised 
government which will guarantee the lives and 
liberties of its inhabitants. We assume, of course, 
that no sinister intention is concealed under the 
— that the Greeks are to retire before the 
urks. It is perfectly true that the scheme for 
making Crete another Samos is not that which 
the overwhelming majority of Englishmen would 
prefer to another and a bolder plan. In this 
country we are almost wholly in favour of allow- 
ing the Greeks and Cretans to unite and to 
form one kingdom. Recent events have stimulated 
rather than weakened this desire on the part of the 
people of Great Britain. They refuse, and as we 
think rightly refuse, to admit the correctness of the 
analogy drawn by Mr. Rhodes and others between 
the raid of Dr. Jameson and the expedition of 
Prince George of Greece. Even though the Greeks 
have been animated by ambition as well as by a 
ure humanitarian sympathy with the sufferers 
in Crete, the feeling here is that the ambition 
is a noble one, and that Greece deserved to 
win in her bold adventure. But whilst all, or 
nearly all, are agreed upon this point, no wise man 
will feel that, merely for the sake of giving Crete to 
Greece, the wrath of Europe with all its attendant 
consequences ought to be incurred. The Great 
Powers have decided that for the present, at all 
events, Crete shall not be united to Greece. She 
is to be delivered from the cruel hand of the Sultan, 
her administration is to be brought into harmony 
with civilised ideas, and the internal strife of which 
she has so long been the victim is to be stayed. 
That being the case, the plain duty of Englishmen 
is to accept the solution arrived at, not with enthu- 
siasm, possibly not even with satisfaction, but at 
least with resignation, as a result which is certainly 
far better than any that was hoped for a few weeks 
ago. To encourage the Greeks to resist the man- 
date of Europe would be as senseless a piece of 
wickedness as it would be to encourage the 
Sultan to resist that mandate. Substantially, the 
Cretans have won in their prolonged struggle for 
freedom, and the mere fact that they are denied the 
fulfilment of their legitimate aspiration for union 
with Greece cannot be regarded as an excuse for 
breaking up the European Concert and bringing 
about a general war. No doubt the diplomatic 
arrangement which has been arrived at is in some 
respects unsatisfactory, and is not likely to be 
accepted as a permanent settlement. To usit recalls 
the two Bulgarias of the Berlin Treaty. People 











acquiesced in that arrangement in 1878 because they 
were well assured that it would not last for ever, and, 
as we all know, it lasted for a very short time indeed. 
The Greeks, who may naturally feel disappointed at 
missing what may be called the personal reward for 
their courageous enterprise, would do well to recall 
the episode of Bulgaria and bide their time in 
patience. We cannot believe that any considerable 
body of Englishmen will support them if they take 
an opposite course and insist upon fighting, not to 
secure the freedom of the Cretans, but to obtain 
the island for themselves. 

It cannot be forgotten that the question of Crete 
forms only a small portion of that Eastern Question 
with which Europe is now dealing. A week ago we 
drew attention to the fact that the fate of the 
Armenians—of the Armenians who have so far sur- 
vived the abominable iniquities of Abdul Hamid 
—depended almost absolutely upon the way 
in which the Cretan Question was settled. We 
are glad to find that our argument upon this 
point has been powerfully reinforced in the columns 
of the Daily News. The one hope of saving 
the Armenians without bringing upon Europe the 
horrors of a general war lies in the maintenance of 
the Concert of the Great Powers. All that Lord 
Rosebery said upon this point in his Edinburgh 
speech is as true and as urgent to-day as 
it was at the time when that speech was made. 
If, therefore, the Greeks, encouraged by the 
enthusiasm of their friends in England and 
elsewhere, determine to take a course which 
must destroy the concert of the Powers, they will 
in doing so settle the final doom of the Armenians. 
Surely for this reason, if for no other, the Greeks 
ought to feel bound to pause, and to submit for the 
present to that force majeure to which Europe 
calls upon them to yield. At all events, those 
of us who were earnest in the cause of the 
Armenians long before the people who are now 
most vehement in their expressions of sympathy 
with the Greeks had begun to show any interest 
in the condition of Eastern Europe cannot, 
even by silence, aid and abet a line of policy which, 
even if we were to give the Cretans all that they 
ask, could only do so by the sacrifice of the infinitely 
more unhappy Christians of Asia Minor. No doubt 

ublic feeling here has been greatly exasperated 
* the bad blunder that was committed a week 
ago, when English guns were turned upon 
a Cretan encampment. All the particulars re- 
garding that melancholy incident have not yet 
been made known. It may be that the repre- 
sentatives of the Great Powers at Canea fell 
into grave error by treating defensive action on the 
art of the Cretans against a Turkish attack as 
five offensive in its character. This is what is 
alleged on behalf of the Greeks, and if it be true, 
then a heavy responsibility lies upon those who were 
guilty of so disastrous a mistake. But we are 
bound to say that at present the weight of evidence 
is against this theory, and that it seems as though 
the Cretans deliberately courted the attack of 
the European fleet in that spirit of reckless 
and defiant valour which has distinguished them 
so long. If this be the case, then, however deeply 
we must deplore an incident so repugnant 
to English feeling and sympathies, we cannot pre- 
tend to regard the conduct of the officers of the 
combined squadron as being without. justification. 
But although this incident has naturally given rise 
to very strong feeling both in this country and in 
Greece, it does not affect the really important 
question that has now to be decided. That question 
is, What course ought to be taken by the Greeks in 
response to the ultimatum of the Great Powers? It 
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can only be answered in one way by men who can 
maintain the level balance of their minds and form 
a due estimate of the proportionate costs of different 
courses. The one course which the Greeks are bound 
to take is to submit to the demands of Europe, pro- 
vided they are satisfied that the freedom of the 
Cretans from Turkish rule has in very truth been 
secured by the action of the Powers. 








AND AMERICA. 


HE failure of the Anglo-American Arbitration 
Treaty in the United States Senate is not, 
after all, final or complete. For the present session, 
which expires next Wednesday, it is of necessity 
dropped ; but it will come before the Senate again, 
when that body resumes its sittings in December, 
without any of the amendments which would have 
rendered it either a mere counsel of perfection or a 
mere futility. Senator Sherman, it seems, is very 
hopeful that when the Senate again considers it, it 
will be ratified entire. Perhaps he is over-hopeful, 
for it is tolerably clear that no great change can 
take place before that date in the composition of 
the Senate. Of the twenty-seven Senators whose 
term of office expires on Wednesday next, the great 
majority come from States whose politics are in no 
doubt whatever. Only four or five Democrats, so far as 
we can make out, are likely to be displaced by Republi- 
cans ; and even if the latter were likely to be influenced 
by the incoming Administration, the discussion of the 
Treaty has been independent of party lines. More- 
over, Senator Sherman has a great career behind 
him, but he is an old man, and the unkind things 
recently said in print by his own supporters about 
his failing powers suggest at any rate a failure in his 
influence. The best hope for the Treaty is that the 
new Administration will find it desirable to maintain 
and increase its credit in the ag ey perhaps, 
somewhat shaken by Senator Wolcott’s bimetallist 
secession to Europe and by the prolonged business de- 
pression—and, to thisend, tomakea bid forthat general 
support of the intelligent and independent voters 
that was given to the Republican party last year, 
not for its own sake, but because it was presented by 
the force of circumstances as the defender of the 
gold standard and the Supreme Court. We are per- 
fectly aware that any influence exercised by the 
Administration on the Senate can only be of a very 
indirect kind. But the Republican party has now 
drawn to itself a large section of people who have 
hitherto been both Democratic and more or less 
Anglophil. It will probably be worth its while to 
keep them. 

The ties of good feeling that bind this element 
in American society to our own nation have been 
considerably strengthened by two events of the 
week. The appointment of Colonel John Hay as 
Ambassador to England is, perhaps, the most satis- 
factory that could have been made. Mr. Chauncey 
Depew, for all his many merits, would have been 
too closely identified with financial interests for the 
present temper of the West. But Colonel Hay, the 
trusted friend and biographer of Lincoln, a man of 
wide experience in politics and diplomacy (at least, 
as American diplomatists go), of exceptional social 
and literary gifts, and with plenty of friends on 
this side of the Atlantic, is precisely the man to 
make the ordinary Englishman appreciative of 
America, And the speech of Sir Edmund Monson 
to the American students at Paris on Washing- 
ton’s birthday, with its insistence on the strong 
the| sympathy between England and America, on, 


ENGLAND 





beneficial effects of the severance, and on the 
enormous value to England of American exam- 
ples, ought to appeal to the patriotism of all 
citizens of the United States who value the history 
of their country, in the West no less than in the 
East. Times are indeed changed since “ American- 
ising our institutions ’’ was even a more terrifying 
prospect than “shooting Niagara,” and since Lord 
Beaconsfield publicly regretted the result of the 
American Revolution. Our Conservative speakers 
do not now make gloomy inferences from the «tate 
of American Democracy: they exalt American Con- 
servatism in happy ignorance of State politics and 
of the extremely advanced character of a good deal 
of State legislation. These illusions probably amuse 
Americans, and certainly help to soften the memory 
of the asperities of that section of the educated 
English public which is specially responsible for the 
bitterness of the feeling against us among certain 
sections of the American people. 

At the same,time we must not attach too much 
importance to the kmds of sympathy so well ex- 
pressed by Sir Edmund Monson or promoted by the 
appointment of Colonel John Hay. “Society” is 
not England; still less is it America. That 
English people are on the best of terms with the 
classes of Americans they know is perfectly true; 
that there is acute interest all over America in many 
departments of English life may easily be seen from a 
very brief perusal of any leading paper in the United 
States. Of course, American children have learntabout 
the sins of England at school. To know how hard 
it is to get rid of the bias so engendered one must 
have been an English child educated in America. 
Adults, however, happily forget much of their school 
experience; and grown-up Americans have prob- 
ably forgotten both the Revolution and most of the 
more recent causes of difference. But they have not 
forgotten the Civil War and the Alabama, and 
Canadian Jingoes are apt to be provocative—a pro- 
vocation which to the American mind is as the 
defiance of Athens by Thebes. Moreover, in the 
West there are financial illusions; and, of course, 
there is the Irish vote, the natural penalty for our 
past misdeeds. And England is not yet distinctly 
and permanently a Liberal influence in civilisation ; 
she is not, to the spectator at a distance, a Power 
that can be relied on not to grab at territory, 
not to bluster, and not to make trouble. We 
Libera!s know better, but we cannot wonder that a 
good many Americans share the views expressed 
about us by our Continental neighbours. And there 
are specific reasons at present for American hostility 
to general arbitration. The Behring Sea Question 
will probably*reappear; the Nicaragua Question will 
certainly soon be revived; and the rampant Pro- 
tectionism now dominant is distinctly militarist in 
its influence. We can only hope that after the 
interval for reflection which will elapse between 
now and next December, good sense and the higher 
intelligence of the nation will prevail. 








LIBERALISM IN OXFORD. 





TP\HE dinner of the Russell and Eighty Clubs at 

Oxford last Saturday was a lively and vigorous 
manifestation of the Liberal principles which are 
more common than many people seem to suppose 
among the junior members of the University. Mr. 
Morley is an ideal speaker for such an audience as 
he had on Saturday evening. Himself one of the 
most distinguished of Oxford men, he has always 
been a real and not merely an academic Liberal. 
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He has enthusiasm and imagination, which were 
anathema to academic Liberalism of the old sort, 
now happily defunct, or gone over to Toryism. 
But while he never applied the maxims of 
the common-room to the affairs of life, Mr. 
Morley has all the culture which a University 
can give, and knows better than most of his 
contemporaries how to reach a cultivated mind. 
His speech did not aim at anything far-fetched or 
out of the way. It dealt with the familiar topics of 
the time, such as Crete and the Education Bill. 
But it treated them in a large and comprehensive 
spirit, the spirit of an Englishman who is also a 
citizen of the world. Young men with a knowledge 
of history and an interest in politics—and who 
can have one without feeling the other ?—deserve 
to be regaled with something better than the 
narrow parochialism which satisfied Mr. Chamberlain 
in his Radical days. Mr. Morley has always been, 
like Cobden, an international man. He was a 
disciple of John Mill, and perhaps the greatest 
service which Mill rendered to his countrymen was to 
remind them that their political ideas were founded 
on their own institutions, which are not the only in- 
stitutions in the universe. That the parish school, 
for instance, belongs to the parish clergyman is a 
doctrine difficult to eradicate from the parochial mind. 
It is “so English ’’—so English that it is not even 
Scotch. Toryism has always been rather a narrow 
creed. But in the old Toryism there was a loftiness 
of tone which went far to redeem its narrowness. The 
modern Conservatism is narrow, and also greedy. 
There is a sordid tone more contemptible than any 
bigotry in the harsh clamour of Lord Hugh Cecil 
and the like for money from the public purse to 
keep up clerical schools. Mr. Chamberlain has 
given to a prejudice which he cannot really share 
a concrete and memorable form. “ Religious educa- 
tion one shilling, secular education one and nine,” 
is the inspiring legend which he has composed for 
the banner of Birmingham Conservatives. The figures 
are all wrong, as the Chairman of the Birmingham 
School Board has shown. But that does not affect 
the motive with which they are used. 

Mr. Morley spoke before her Majesty’s ships had 
begun to fire on the Cretan insurgents. But he 
excited hearty and continued applause from his 
audience by the declaration that Crete must never 
again be given back to the tyranny of the Sultan, 
who may be called a murderer everywhere except 
in the free Parliament of Great Britain. Nothing 
can display more fatuous ignorance than the attempt 
to prove that English Liberals have been indifferent 
to foreign affairs. They were always most vigilant 
students of foreign odie. and Lord Beaconsfield 
would have given a good deal if he could have 
confined Mr. Gladstone’s attention to the United 
Kingdom. But the modern Conservative really 
seems to know no history at all. The General 
Election of 1880 is for him buried in the dust of a 
remote past. He has been told by his agent to call 
his opponent parochial; and though, or perhaps 
because, he attaches no particular meaning to the 
word, it is always on the tip of his tongue. Greece, 
like Italy and Belgium, owes her independence to the 
efforts, the knowledge, and the sympathy of English 
Liberals. It is, as Sir William Harcourt reminded 
the House of Commons the other day, now seventy 
years since the death of Canning, an Oxford man, 
and a truer Liberal than many of his Whig contem- 
poraries. It was Lord Grey and Lord Palmerston who, 
on Mr. Canning’s principles, finally delivered Greece 
from the Turkish yoke. Liberalism has always been 
distinguished for sympathy with oppressed nation- 
alities, and seldom has that sympathy been barren. 
It was from Canning’s example, as he has himself 





professed, that the greatest of all Oxford Liberals 
learned the lessons which culminated in the glorious 
crusade of 1876 and the following years against Lord 
Beaconsfield and the Sultan. It is right that under- 
graduates, when they have the advantage of bearing 
a statesman like Mr. Morley, should learn from him 
the magnitude and the seriousness of the responsi- 
bility which rests upon the greatest Naval Power 
on earth. 

Liberalism at Oxford is a good deal stronger than 
it was ten years ago. This may be partly due to the 
influence of Mansfield College and of its distinguished 
Principal, Dr. Fairbairn, the most learned theologian 
of his age and country. In part, perhaps, it is a reaction 
against the furious partisanship of men like Professor 
Dicey and the Warden of Merton, who spoke of Home 
Rulers as if they were criminals. In part, it is due 
to the personal influence of Mr. Arthur Sidgwick. 
Such a club as the Russell, which is Liberal in the 
true sense, must have done a great deal of good. 
For one reason or another there was in 1886, and for 
some time afterwards, a tendency among young men 
of promise to take up Conservative—or, as they ex- 
pressed it, “‘Unionist’”’—views. That tendency seems 
to have been checked, and Liberalism is gaining 
ground at the Universities. Even Heads of Houses 
at Oxford are not ashamed to call themselves 
Liberals, such as Dr. Caird, the Master of Balliol, 
Dr. Bright, the Master of University, Dr. Magrath, 
the Provost of Queen’s and Vice-Chancellor, Mr. 
Heberden, the Principal of Brasenose, and Professor 
Rhys, the Principal of Jesus. There is, no doubt, as 
there always has been, a large Conservative majority 
among the undergraduates taken asa whole. But, of 
course, many undergraduates care nothing for politics, 
and if these were eliminated the relative strength of 
parties would be very different. Mr. Godfrey Benson, 
in his suggestive speech at the dinner to Mr. Morley, 
remarked that in his experience Oxford made Liberals 
of many Conservatives, but scarcely ever made a Con- 
servative out of a Liberal. We might add that a 
large proportion of those who at the University have 
been unthinking Conservatives become Liberals when 
they begin to think, but few men who were Liberals 
at college cast off their creed in later years. Mr. 
Morley certainly gave the members of the Russell 
Club excellent reasons why they should remain 
steadfast in the faith. To neglect the Education 
Bill and all that it implies, because there is a 
European squadron in Cretan waters, would be silly. 
But Mr. Morley, throughout his speech, showed a 
proud consciousness of the great part played by 
England on the European stage. 








THE GOVERNMENT AND LABOUR. 





JT has not needed a long tenure of power on the 
I part of the present Tory Government to open 
the eyes of the working men of this country to the 
shallow imposture which represents the Tories as 
the true friends of the working class. The speedy 
dropping by Ministers in office of the social pro- 
gramme which figured so largely in their election 
addresses ; the relegation, apparently, to an indefinite 
future, alongside of most of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
promises, of the Bill for enforcing the liabilities of 
employers, of which so much was said some weeks 
ago; the significant manifestation of feeling in the 
House of Commons over the dispute between Lord 
Penrhyn and his workmen; the mischievous effects of 
the new Truck Act; and now, last week, the Govern- 
ment’s fiasco over the Steam Engines and Boilers 
Bill—all these incidents have rendered clearer the 
wide divergence in sympathy and interest between 
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the supporters of the present Administration and the 
labouring community which has largely helped them 
into power. The Walthamstow election seems to have 
awakened one section of the Tories to the dangers of 
their course, and efforts are now being made rather 
tardily to explain that the new Truck Act is a 
blessing in disguise, although “ the highly-paid and 
intelligent artisans ’—this is the phrase which on 
this occasion the Times newspaper substitutes for its 
habitual sneers—really stand in no need of such 
legislation now at all. Among the principal evils 
which the Truck Acts were designed to remedy were 
the practice of paying wages at long intervals, the 
practice of paying wages in kind—that is, in com- 
modities of inferior quality and excessive price—and 
the practice of making arbitrary deductions which 
enormously diminished the nominal wage. The first 
two of these evils legislation has by this time very 
widely met; but in a less aggravated form the system 
of deductions, which deprives the workerof control over 
his own earnings, still obtains. The vice of the recent 
Truck Act lies largely in the fact that it permits 
such deductions for y Reet materials to continue, 
in face of the very strong feeling on the part of 
workmen that, however you may try to safeguard 
them, such deductions lead to inevitable abuse. 
Couple with this the obvious desire of some of those 
responsible for the Act to see some trades exempted 
from its operation, and to avoid any dangerous exten- 
sion of the workman’s rights, and it is not difficult to 
understand why the Labour organisations regard 
the recent measure with wide disapproval and as 
little better than a sham. 

The same grudging and illiberal spirit which has 
made the new Truck Act practically useless was 
exhibited by the Government in the debate on the 
Steam Engines and Boilers Bill last week. The 
object of the Bill was to provide for the certifica- 
tion of persons in charge of boilers and engines, 
so as to ensure that competent men should be 
found for that responsible work. In order to meet 
objections the scope of the Bill had been closely 
limited, so that, as Mr. Burns protested, it erred, if 
anything, on the side of moderation. It excluded, 
among other things, all boilers and engines used 
by railway companies, those used for agricultural 
purposes, those used on certificated steamships, and 
those used in the service of the Crown; and the 
opponents of the measure promptly seized on these 
exclusions as a pretext for trying to destroy the 
Bill. It applied, in fact, principally to the mining 
districts, and to the boilers and engines used for 
winding minerals and more especially workmen up 
or down the shaft of a mine. It was supported by 
the Trade Union Congress, and by the mining 
population almost to a man. It offered to miners 
a direct and important safeguard against accident 
and loss of life. And yet to this measure the 
Government, through the mouth of Mr. Jesse 
Collings, who still, we believe, claims to be called 
a Radical, offered an undiscriminating opposition. 
“It seems strange,” said Mr. Burt with feeling, in 
view of the declarations which Ministers have made, 
“that whenever a Bill comes before this House, 
supported as this is by the working men through 
all their organisations without a single dissentient 
voice, instead of being supported by the Government, 
it should meet with their direct and strenuous hos- 
tility.” The arguments alleged against it were the 
old hack arguments alleged against every measure 
in the interests of the workman which has ever 
been brought before the House of Commons. It 
would tend to diminish the responsibility, the per- 
sonal vigilance of the employer. There was ample 
provision under other Acts for the workman’s 
security already. The Bill of 1895 had been too 





large; the Bill of 1897 was too small. Its re- 
quirements would overwhelm the Home Office with 
work. It would, by lessening the immediate lia- 
bility of the employer, lessen the workman’s chances 
of compensation if accidents occurred. All the time- 
honoured and threadbare pretexts with which, for 
many a decade, the Tories have fought every exten- 
sion of Government interference in the interest of 
the working class, were forthcoming from the op- 
ponents of the measure, in spite of the fact that 
a much larger Bill upon the subject had passed its 
second reading in the House without division in 
1895. But to the one overwhelming argument, that 
the workmen affected were unanimous in believing 
the Bill essential to the safety of their lives, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s protégé and colleagues vouchsafed no 
reply at all. 

There is something, however, more significant 
than the incidents connected with either of these 
measures in the temper shown by the majority of 
the present House of Commons whenever questions 
involving Labour are concerned. We are not fond 
of emphasising class distinctions; but it is undeni- 
able that among the Parliamentary followers of the 
present Government a large majority belong to 
what is called the landed class. They sympathise 
strongly with the landed interest, and are prepared 
to vote it any relief they can. But though they 
number among them representatives of towns like 
London, Bradford, Manchester, and Newcastle, they 
have for the most part little knowledge of the needs 
of Labour, and are still governed in their view of 
workmen by the old traditions of a semi-feudal class. 
They believe profoundly that the artisan population 
of the country are at the mercy of agitators and 
demagogues of the most dangerous kind. They 
believe that Trade Unions exist only to terrorise 
their members into courses which none of them 
would individually adopt. They see that the 
employers of labour in too many cases are forsaking 
the old Liberal traditions which made them a 
generation since the most active and useful political 
influence in the country. They persuade themselves 
that the interests of landlords and employers now 
are one, and that those interests lie in fighting to 
the death against any demand made by the working 
classes, whose aims they only vaguely fear and do not 
seriously attempt to understand. It is this spirit 
which renders possible scenes such as that which 
marked the debate upon Lord Penrhyn’s conduct in 
the House of Commons, to which Mr. Morley very 
wisely drew attention at Oxford last week, when 
it was obvious that a large section of the Tory 
party regarded with delight the failure of the 
measure for promoting conciliation which their 
own Ministers had framed, and viewed with deep 
resentment the efforts of the Board of Trade 
officials to close a wanton and mischievous industrial 
dispute. It is this temper which has encouraged 
the employers in some parts of the country to com- 
bine, as they are widely doing, for the purpose of 
repudiating the means of arbitration offered by the 
Board of Trade. It is not too much to say that this 
temper, if persevered in, may ultimately land the 
Tory party in a widespread industrial war. When 
one remembers that the House of Commons is to an 
increasing extent elected by the votes of working 
men, and that one party in the House of Commons 
and almost the entire House of Lords is enlisting on 
the side of the employers, with increasing hostility 
to the aims of the employed, one recognises how 
easily a serious situation might arise. The 
remedy, of course, as far as the House of Commons 
goes, lies in the hands of the working class, who 
are strong enough, when they recognise the 
danger, to destroy at the polling- booths any 
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Parliamentary combination to defeat their rights. 
The remedy as regards the House of Lords is not 
so near to hand, but anything which tends to 
convince the working classes that the Upper House 
has made the employers’ cause its own will materially 
assist the Liberal party in sweeping the anomalous 
privileges of that House away. The immediate aim 
of all who care for the interests of Labour will be 
to press home on the wiser section of the Tory party 
the necessity of compulsion as a principle in all 
legislation where the workman’s interests are con- 
cerned. The ultimate aim of every Liberal must be 
so to win and to deserve the confidence of working 
people as by their help to overthrow a Government 
which will never willingly or frankly concede them 
the security and the reforms they need. 








INTERNATIONAL LAW AND CRETE, 





PART altogether from questions of interest and 

of sympathy, the position in Crete is interest- 

ing from the point of view of the International 
lawyer. In some respects, indeed, it is very difficult 
to define. There can be no doubt that by sending 
an army to Crete and proclaiming the annexation of 
the island Greece committed an act of war against 
Turkey, which would have technically justified a resort 
to hostilities. But as yet Turkey has not retaliated, 
and it can scarcely be said that a state of war exists. 
The old view that a declaration of war is necessary 
to create a state of war has passed away. In Sir 
Matthew Hale’s words, “ Nations slip suddenly into a 
war without any solemnity; and this ordinarily 
happeneth among us.’ Thus the fact that there 
has been no formal declaration of war on either 
side, and that the Greek Ambassador has not been 
withdrawn from Constantinople, is of comparatively 
small importance. What really distinguishes the 
present situation from war is that, though Greece 
has committed an act of war against Turkey, 
Turkey has committed no act of war against 
Greece. It takes two nations to make a war, 
just as it takes two individuals to make a 
uarrel. Turkish troops have fought in self- 

efence in Crete, but the Turkish Government has 

done nothing at all. This is not solely because 
Turkey is powerless. It is true that her ships of 
war are not fit for sea, and that her land forces 
cannot operate in Thessaly with any hope of success 
until the spring. But she could do much to injure 
Greece and the Greeks without any feat of arms. 
The Porte, for instance, is not, so far as we know, 
bound by any treaty like that between Great Britain 
and the United States, which obliges the contracting 
parties to allow subjects of each residing in the 
country of the other to remain unmolested in the 
event of war so long as they live peaceably and obey 
the laws. The Porte could, therefore, the day after 
declaring war, drive all the Greeks out of Con- 
stantinople, and the Greek population of Constanti- 
nople is probably nearly as great as the population 
of Crete. During the war of 1870, the French 
Government ordered all Germans to leave the 
department of the Seine at the time when the 
German army was advancing on Paris. They did 
so because they felt doubtful of their ability to 
rotect the Germans, and the same plea would in 

nternational Law justify a similar act by the Porte. 

Thus, technically and legally, it cannot be denied 
that, if there is no war in the East, the maintenance 
of peace is due to Turkey rather than to Greece, 
This may help to explain the attitude of the 
monarchical Powers of Europe, who look more to 





the form of things than do we in England, who 
scarcely possess a Chancellerie. The Empires, like 
the Holy Alliance, have a passion for legalit 

undiluted by sentiment. Legally, it is Greece whic 

is disturbing the peace of Europe. 

If this be the position as between Turkey and 
Greece, what is the position of the Powers? In 
the Cretan towns they are, it would seem, under- 
taking police duty for the Turkish Government, 
and by its tacit consent. This is an exceedingly 
anomalous position. The marines are not merely 
protecting the European Consulates; if that were 
all, there would be nothing novel about it. They 
are apparently affecting to defend Moslem against 
Christian and Christian against Moslem. Turkish 
civil authority may be said to have passed away; 
it is now only represented by Major Bor and his 
Montenegrin gendarmerie. Turkish troops, on the 
other hand, are still under arms, and unless the 
relations between the civil power and the military 
are much better defined in Turkey than in England, 
nobody can say whether the Powers control the 
Turks or the Turks the Powers; whether the Powers 
alone have assumed the duty of protecting life and 
property, or whether they share that duty with 
the Turks. Such a situation, it is clear, cannot 
be intended to last. In the course of this occu- 
pation, or as a consequence of it, the ships 
of the Powers have fired on Cretans whom they 
believed to be endangering Canea. There was some 
discussion on Monday in the House of Commons 
as to what capacity the Powers acted in when they 
bombarded the Cretans. Did they do so as allies 
of the Turk or in order to protect the Consulates? 
We cannot but think that in this also they had a 
dual capacity. In Canea they are both their own 
policemen and the Turks’ policemen. The Admirals 
believed that the position in Canea could only be 
maintained by a bombardment, and carried the 
bombardment out. The position which they sought 
to maintain was that not merely of protectors of 
the Consulates, but policemen of the Porte. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the bombardment was a pacific 
naval operation undertaken for Turkey as well as 
for themselves. If it should turn out that the bom- 
bardment would not have been necessary had our Inter- 
national police force prevented the Turks from making 
sorties or from firing at the Cretans, this only illus- 
trates the essential difficulty of the position. In time 
of riot such mistakes are common with normal 
police forces. They are infinitely more likely to 
occur when the police force consists of sailors of 
five nationalities, none of them speaking the 
language of the country or of one another; unable 
to take the initiative without consulting the five 
Admirals off the coast, and exercising no effective 
control over the armed section of the Turkish 
population. Was it wise for the Powers to under- 
take to do police work for the Porte under these 
conditions ? 

In addition to these operations on shore, the 
Powers seem to have set up a sort of pacific 
blockade round the coast of Crete. They have 
stopped and searched Greek merchantmen bringing 
food as well as munitions of war to the island. 
There can now be no doubt that a pacific blockade 
is a recognised mode of putting pressure on a State 
by violence without resorting to open war. The first 
instance of it occurred in 1827, when Great Britain, 
France, and Russia blockaded the coasts of Greece in 
order to force Turkey, with whom they remained at 
peace, to accept their mediation as between the 
Porte and the Greek insurgents. This blockade led 
to the “‘ untoward incident” of Navarino. In 1831 
France pacifically blockaded the Tagus; in 1833 
France and Great Britain pursued the same course 
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in Holland; and in 1838 France blockaded the ports 
of Mexico. In this case, as in Formosa in 1884, the 
French claimed the right to seize the vessels of 
third Powers and bring them in for condemnation ; 
but Great Britain may be said to have succeeded in 
establishing the milder rule that the blockade only 
extends to the ships of the blockaded country. Thus 
in 1850, when Greece was blockaded by Great Britain, 
ships of other nations were allowed free ingress and 
egress, and it was the same in 1886, when all the 
Powers except France blockaded Greece to prevent 
her from declaring war against Turkey. The naval 
demonstration at Dulcigno was scarcely a blockade. 
Applying these principles to the present case, 
it would seem that the Powers could prevent 
Greek ships from entering or leaving either Greek 
or Cretan ports, but could not prevent the ships 
of any other country from carrying food to the 
insurgents. Great difficulty would be sure to arise 
in controlling the ships of smaller Powers (Greek- 
owned ships from Alexandria, for instance) victual- 
ling the insurgents, even if the Great Powers were 
unanimous. But the legal position of the fleet 
would at least be tolerably clear, which is more 
than can be said of the marines at Canea. 








INSURANCE. 

HE report of the quinquennial investigation of 
the Norwich Union Life Insurance Society 
recently submitted to the public might be called 
deprecatory, if not apologetic, in tone, and the 
reason is not far to seek. The bonus now declared 
is some ten per cent. less than that announced in 
1891, and the present policy-holder—the grasping, 
inexorable bugbear of the modern insurance 
manager — must needs be conciliated in common 
with that section of the public upon whose sup- 
port the Society depends for a continuity of pros- 
perous existence. But if this pill of reduced 
bonus is gilded with consolations in the shape of 
strengthened reserves and administrative reforms, 
it must be conceded that all possible candour is 
shown with regard to the prospects of the office in 
the near future. In announcing the various recom- 
mendations put forward by the actuary, the Chair- 
man of the Society dwelt with some persistence on 
the loss of income caused by the general fall in 
interest, and, further, on the probability that the 
depreciation would be felt for at least another quin- 
quennium, plainly giving in his speech no sort of 
ground for expectation that there would be a re- 
covery in respect of profits distributable among the 
assured at the investigation to be held at the end of 

the next five years. 

Before one considers the importance or insignifi- 
cance of this decline in the return to the partici- 
pating members, it is well to glance at the past 
and present position of the Norwich Union. Thirty 
years back, for instance, the Society held a totally 
different place in the insurance world from that 
which it occupies to-day. What fossilising effect the 
absorption of the old Amicable (“the oldest life 
office in the world”—vide prospectus) may have 
had upon the younger and more durable institution, 
the annals of insurance do not betray; but the 
Norwich Union, thus fortified, remained antiquated, 
unenterprising, unexploited year after year, its 
funds and income to all intents and purposes 
stationary, while the amount of new insurance 
business annually attracted to the Society wavered 
and fluctuated within quite unpretentious limits. 
The eventual attainment of annual new assurances 
to the amount of £200,000 was regarded as a 


veritable triumph ; and, on the other hand, a yearly 
expenditure of 13 or 14 per cent. of the premium 
income was considered ample. 
changed now. 


All this has been 
Under the guidance of a younger 











and more progressive—one might sometimes say 
aggressive— management, the new business has 
rapidly increased with each successive year, while 
the capital and revenue figures have steadily grown 
in bulk, if not, to outward appearance, in the measure 
that one might look for from so hugely multiplied a 
turnover. The year 1881, for example, saw new 
policies to the amount of £220,000 added to the 
existing business, the total life funds then standing 
at £1,900,000. To-day the total life and annuity 
funds (excluding those of the affiliated Reliance 
office) are less than two-and-a-half millions, but the 
new assurances obtained for the last recorded year 
have increased from £220,000 in 1884 to over 
£1,500,000. The new business, in fact, during the 
past quinquennium has averaged over £1,550,000 
yearly. To underline the curious suggestiveness 
of these figures it is necessary to add that the ratio 
of expenses now approximates to 20 per cent. of the 
premium income, and that there is no indication 
evinced on the part of the office of any successful 
effort to reduce it to a less extravagant figure. 
Reverting to the report now before us and the 
question of the diminished bonus, it may be stated 
at once that the directors offer a series of cogent 
explanations which cannot possibly be disregarded 
by the reasonable. It is pointed out that, although 
the Society has been valued in the first instance on 
the basis of interest at 3) per cent., a net 3 per cent. 
basis has subsequently been adopted, necessitating 
the setting aside of £90,000 of the total surplus of 
£314,890 shown by the first valuation. Then the 
adoption of two notable reforms—viz. immediate 
payment of claims and intermediate bonuses—have 
cost the Society some £26,000 during the quin- 
quennium; and this sum must also, of course, be 
deducted from the amount of surplus available for dis- 
tribution. On the whole, therefore, the members have 
not much to grumble at on this score. Policy-holders 
whose insurances entitle them to participation in the 
profits of a company are often liable to forget that 
the profits to be earned in insurance business must 
be affected by the prevailing state of the money 
market and by the general trend of trade quite as 
much as any other commercial concern. Perhaps 
objections to falling-off in dividend may be justified 
in cases where a business is deliberately forced up at 
an increasing expense ; though, even then, the results 
of such measures are not easy to forecast, however 
well formed conviction may be as to the inadvisability 
of adopting such a line of action. With regard to 
the Norwich Union Life Insurance Society, one is 
somewhat puzzled to pronounce a definite critical 
opinion upon the practical methods and future pro- 
spects of an institution which, in its present stage, 
offers the incongruous appearance of a new office 
with all the most modern tendencies super-imposed 
upon an old and crusted concern which had plodded 
its way intoa lethargic respectability. The dominant 
spirit of the Norwich Union (as regards its current 
insurance operations) is familiar enough in the 
insurance world: it may be suavely described as a 
spirit of acquisitiveness. The operations of the 
Society are, we are anxious to avow, controlled by an 
able and energetic management, but whether the 
spirit to which we have referred sometimes seduces 
it beyond theexactconfinesof reasonable competition, 
as rumour hints, we would prefer to leave an open 
question. For the rest, it may be left to time to 
show whether business obtained at high pressure 
and high expense is the most profitable and the most 
promising in the interests of the Society’s members. 











FINANCE, 
HE Cretan crisis has naturally reacted upon the 
Stock Market where business continues very 
restricted, and also upon trade. The attitude of 
Greece, it is feared, may lead to complications, and 
even if Greece submits to the will of Europe, 
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there is grave apprehension that troubles may 
break out in Macedonia. The arrest of so many 
American citizens in Cuba, with the rumour that 
one of them has been done to death, and that the 
others are being treated most brutally, has revived 
fears of American intervention in the island. It is 
noted that Senator Sherman appears to be in favour 
of intervention, and next week he will become 
Secretary of State. The extraordinary crisis in the 
Transvaal has added to the uneasiness. The whole 
of the mining population complain very bitterly of 
ill-treatment by the Government, and if the Bill in- 
troduced into the Volksraad is carried, it is natur- 
ally feared that the mining population will be more 
helpless than ever—that justica will be given or 
withheld at the mere pleasure of the Executive. 
Lastly, the continuance of the plague in Bombay and 
Karachi, the intensity of the distress throughout 
India, and the extreme tightness of the Money Market 
there, are all weighing upon markets. Very naturally, 
therefore, the public is holding aloof from the Stock 
Exchange. Early in the week there was great de- 
pression in every department. Since then there has 
been a recovery in Consols, Home Railway Stocke, 
and Foreign Government Bonds, but the Mining 
Market, though it is not quite as bad as it was in 
the first half of the week, is exceedingly depressed. 
The fortnightly settlement, which has been going 
on this week, shows that speculation has been still 
further reduced during the past fortnight. Indeed, 
it seems clear that what speculation remains is 
being almost entirely carried on by members of 
the Stock Exchange and professional operators. 
The public proper is doing nothing. Even in- 
vestment, which at this time of the year is 
usually on a large scale, is greatly checked. 
In the American Department there is no more 
life than in others. Week after week, failures 
are being announced in various parts of the 
country, and it seems reasonable to expect that 
the liquidation will go on for some months yet. 
Apart from the liquidation, it is known that an 
extra ses:ion of Congress is to be called almost 
immediately for the discussion of a new Tariff Bill. 
While that is under debate it is improbable that 
many persons will be rash enough to engage in 
new enterprise. Every department of trade must 
be affected more or less, and, to complete the 
picture, it may be added that the reform of the 
currency is not to be attempted until the regular 
session of Congress in December next. 

Just now the collection of the revenue is on an 
exceptionally large scale, and is transferring vast 
amounts from the other banks to the Bank of 
England. Rates, in consequence, are somewhat 
higher, but that is a mere temporary circumstance. 
In a very few weeks the payments out of the 
Exchequer will largely exceed the receipts, and relief, 
therefore, will be given. Meanwhile, the Bank of 
England has more control over the market, and this 
week it has been able to lend a considerable sum, 
although the Stock Exchange Settlement was an 
exceedingly small one and the demand for loans 
much less than a fortnight ago. There was some 
apprehension last week that the great fall that has 
taken place in securities during the past fortnight 
might lead to troubles in the Stock Exchange. As 
a matter of fact, it has been found that the lo ses 
have not been so great as was apprehended, owing 
to the recovery that took place on the official state- 
ments made on Monday. The Silver Market remains 
quiet, and the India Council, though it reduced its 
offer of bills and telegraphic transfers from 50 
to 40 lacs, did not succeed in disposing of the 
whole amount on Wednesday. After the tenders 
Were opened, however, the Council was able to 
dispose of considerable amounts by private contract. 
The price obtained for bills on Wednesday was a 
little over 1s. 5d. per rupee. In India the Money 
Market continues very stringent and trade is very 
depressed. It is expected in the City that the 
Indian Government will have to borrow largely, but 








the announcement of the loan is deferred from week 
to week. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


YA TURDA Y.—Mr. Rhodes got through his ordeal 
yesterday far more successfully than on the 
first day of his examination, and undoubtedly made 
a more favourable impression upon the Committee. 
His frankness with regard to his own share in the 
events in the Transvaal was complete; but he 
showed a resolute determination not to say any- 
thing which might implicate other persons, and 
it was clear that in this attitude he had the 
sympathy of many members of the Committee. 
Some curious lights were thrown upon the per- 
sonal character of Mr. Rhodes. His abhorrence of 
detail, his acquiescence with something like in- 
difference in the spending of his own money by 
other persons, and his tough disregard for what 
is passing around him, even when his own interests 
are closely affected, were all brought to light. 
There was no sensational development of the story 
of the raid, but there was a full confirmation of 
many of the rumours which have been current 
during the past twelve months. 

The result of the Chertsey election is remarkable. 
If in the darkest portion of benighted Surrey a Tory 
majority can be pulled down in this fashion, there 
is no spot where the Liberal reaction cannot have 
penetrated. On the other hand, the circumstances 
under which Mr. Rawson Shaw has retired from the 
representation of Halifax are disquieting. Mr. Shaw 
gives up his seat because he is an “ old Liberal” and 
he finds that he is not in full sympathy with the 
Radicalism which he believes to be predominant in 
his party in the House of Commons. If this were 
really a good reason for retiring, the Liberal party 
would be in a very bad way, and it might bid good- 
bye to the hope of a return to power during the 
next ten years. There are many more “ old Liberals” 
besides Mr. Shaw in the House of Commons, and 
their proportionate strength in the constituencies is 
even larger than in Parliament. Without their help 
the Liberal party would remain hopelessly weak and 
discredited. No doubt a small section of aggressive 
Radicals have sought to give the impression to the 
world at large that they alone represent the Liberal 
party and Liberal policy of the future. But their 
pretensions are not accepted by any wise men. In 
the future, as in the past, the Liberal party to 
be successful will need to include the forces of 
old Liberalism as well as those of latter-day 
Radicalism ; and it is a pity when a man like Mr. 
Rawson Shaw, by retiring in the face of opponents 
who are not strong enough to dislodge him forcibly, 
seems to be playing into their hands. The “old 
Liberals,” as a rule, mean to stand to their guns and 
to maintain their place within the ranks of a party 
which has owed more to them in the past than to 
anybody else. 

Lord Salisbury has yielded to public pressure, and 
practically espoused the cause of the Cretans and 
Greeks. That seems to be the chief feature in the 
situation to-day. But what about the Armenians? 
It will be an evil thing if overflowing sympathy for 
the Greeks should give Abdul Hamid the chance of 
finishing his devil's work in Asia Minor. 

Sunday.—It looks as though we were on the eve 
of another outburst of popular emotion similar to 
that of last year regarding the Armenians. The 
cause of the Cretans would seam to have caught the 
imagination of the British public, and the action of 
Greece is applauded in almost all circles. Meanwhile 
it is instructive to note that the Germans are 
furiously angry with Lord Salisbury for his refusal 
to join in the suggested blockade of the Pirseus, and 
that the European Concert is in consequence in great 
danger of falling to pieces. Perhaps the most serious 
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feature of the situation, both here and abroad, is the 
way in which many people are beginning to look 
upon the notion of war, if not with positive favour, 
at all events with an equanimity which contrasts 
strangely with the feeling that has had possession of 
all the Powers for many months past. “Let us cut 
the knot, and be done with it, even if it does lead to 
war,” seems to be the prevailing temper; and a more 
dangerous frame of mind it would be difficult to 
imagine. 

Monday.—The gravity of the situation in the 
East is manifestly increasing. The sympathy with 
the Greeks and Cretans here is apparently growing, 
and it is quite possible that the news of this morn- 
ing regarding the firing by British ships upon the 
Christian army in Crete will lead to an explosion. 
On the other hand, it is clear that if the dreaded 
general war is to be avoided, the great Powers will 
have to work together, and that some means of 
putting an end to the impasse in Crete must be 
found. If the Greeks were to express their readi- 
ness to retire on the occupation of Crete by Euro- 
pean forces, or were even to undertake to make no 
offensive movement until the fate of the island had 
been settled by the Great Powers, all might yet be 
arranged satisfactorily. Unhappily, wisdom is as 
little to be found in Athens as in St. Petersburg, and 
lighted matches are being freely flung about in 
the magszine. The most consoling feature of the 
situation is the fact that there is not now the 
remotest chance of the Turk ever again being 
allowed to control the lives and fortunes of the 
Cretans. In the meantime the friends of the 
Armenians have good reason to be more anxious 
than ever. 

Tuesday.— The storm I anticipated yesterday 
duly broke forth. Armed with the excellent tele- 
gram of the Daily News correspondent in Crete, Mr. 
Labouchere moved the adjournment of the House 
at question time. The debate which followed showed 
how feeling was running; and nothing was more 
certain than that it was running almost wholly in 
one direction. Ministers were apologetic and abashed. 
The Liberals were bitter and indignant, and no un- 
official Tory—unless Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett is 
still to be counted a member of the Tory party—had 
a word to say in reply to their invective. The fact 
that British ships have been employed to keep back 
the Cretan insurgents from attacking Canea was too 
terrible to be glossed over. True, nobody had been 
killed ; true, also, the Cretans were, from the diplo- 
matic point of view, wholly in the wrong, and the 
Great Powers had hardly a possible alternative to 
the action which they took. But in the temper both 
of the House and the public these things counted for 
rather less than nothing. It was sufficient to know 
that the splendid English fleet had been employed 
mot on the side of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan. That wave of emotion that has been clearly 
approaching for some days swept over the House of 
Commons with irresistible force last night, and is 
likely to sweep over the country also. 

Nobody can deny the reality of the perils that now 
threaten Europe. They are far greater than any 
dangers threatening the Christians in Crete, for 
they may involve not only the completion of the 
massacres in Asia Minor and the violent dis- 
ruption of the Turkish Empire, but a general 
European war. There are some reassuring symp- 
toms, however. Among these, by far the most hope- 
ful is the fact that public opinion throughout Europe 
is beginning to move, and to move in the right 
direction. More than twenty years ago I heard Mr. 
Freeman in St. James's Hall declaim against the idea 
of our having any complicity in the crimes of the 
“Empire of Sodom.” Now one hears similar de- 
clamations, not merely in London, but in Paris, Rome, 
and even Berlin. If only one could hear them at 
Vienna and St. Petersburg also! In that case we 
might rest assured that the danger of a general war 
was at anend. As it is, the clouds are black and 
lowering. 








Wednesday.—Mr. G. H. Murray, as I foreshadowed 
some days ago, has succeeded Sir Alfred Milner at 


the Board of Inland Revenue. It was originally 
intended that he should follow Sir Robert Meade at 
the Colonial Office. But when Sir Alfred Milner was 
selected for the South African Governorship, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach protested against the Treasury 
being further denuded in the interests of a single 
department. Mr. Murray has been compensated for 
any disappointment occasioned by his failure to 
succeed Sir Robert Meade by his appointment to a 
post which is probably the most generally coveted in 
the Civil Service. The admirable services which Mr. 
Murray rendered in succession to Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Rosebery as Chief Private Secretary entitle 
him to the gratitude of all Liberals; but his general 
public work has been quite irrespective of parties, 
and marks him out as eminently deserving of his 
promotion. 

There is little that is really new to report of 
to-day'’s Cretan news. Two things, however, are 
apparent. One is that, somewhere within that 
mysterious machine the “Concert of Europe,” there 
is a retarding force which keeps back the movement 
which all the world desires. The other is that 
popular impatience is daily becoming stronger in 
this country, and that it has been immensely 
aggravated by the most unhappy event of last 
Sunday. In the meantime it is to be noted that 
Lord Salisbury seems to have secured a diplomatic 
triumph by getting the adhesion of the Powers to 
his proposal for the establishment of an autonomous 
Crete practically independent of the Sultan. 

Thursday. — There were some _ premonitory 
symptoms of the coming season yesterday. The 
weather was not, indeed, so balmy as it had been 
during the earlier days of the week, when one 
was almost cheated into the belief that May was 
dawning upon us; but the signs of Spring were in 
the air, and in the streets was the gay bustle that 
is commonly associated with June. It was the visit 
of the Queen to London, and the first Drawing Room 
that furnished an excuse for this premature opening 
of the social booths in Vanity Fair. There is no 
doubt that here at least people are intensely 
interested in the coming Diamond Jubilee, and 
they seemed eager to seize every opportunity of 
exhibiting their loyalty to the Queen. At night 
there was a political party at Lady Tweedmouth’s, 
where Liberals of all sections met to discuss public 
events, and there was much talk about Crete, the 
Greeks, the European Concert, and—perhaps above 
all other things—about the evidence given by 
Mr. Rhodes before the Committee of Inquiry. A 
Speaker's levée was another feature of last night's 
social life. 

So far as high politics are concerned, there seems 
some ground to-day for hoping that the worst of the 
Cretan crisis is over, and that the European Concert 
has at last done something to justify its existence. 
But peace must depend upon the wisdom that is 
now shown at Athens. If the Great Powers have 
determined to take Crete away from the Sultan, 
leaving him only a shadowy suzerainty—like that 
which he claims over Tunis, for example—and if the 
Cretans are to get a civilised form of government 
and personal liberty, then everybody in this country 
must be desirous of seeing the arrangement carried 
out as quickly as possible. No doubt we should all 
prefer to see Crete annexed to Greece. That is the 
English idea of a satisfactory ultimate solution of 
the Cretan Question ; but it is to be hoped there 
is nobody insane enough to think that it woulda be 
worth while to let loose a general war simply in 
order that the Cretan liberties might be protected 
by Greece rather than by the whole of the European 
Powers. A solution which would not only save the 
Cretans from the Turks, but keep up the European 
Concert and enable it to be employed for the 
salvation of the Armenians (whose very existence 
is being imperilled by the course which the Cretan 
Question has been allowed to take), is, upon the 
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whole, the best that could possibly be arrived at. 
But there is so much hysterical shouting just now 
in the Press, and the emotional factor has become so 
important in the world of politics, that one cannot 
say from what direction the wind will blow next. 

My friend the poet, who is kind enough to favour 
me occasionally with his lucubrations, sends me the 
following :— 


“Sir William Harcourt was fined for having his chimney on 
fire. 
“When Harcourt neglected to re out the fire 
In the way which the laws of his country require, 
He was hauled to the court in the regular way 
And the penalty promptly was ordered to pay. 


“This, no doubt, is all right; but still I don’t see 
Why Salisbury’s ‘blazers’ should always go free. 
For a chimney on fire the Liberal pays; 

While a Tory may set the whole world in a blaze!” 


Friday.—Lord Salisbury's statement with respect 
to Crete is accepted as being on the main point satis- 
factory. If Crete gets local self-government and 
freedom from Turkey, then English Liberals will 
feel that a genuine triumph has been won for 
the cause of liberty. But there is some uneasi- 
ness as to the proviso that the Greeks are to 
retire immediately and the Turks at some in- 
definite future time. Upon that point, at all 
events, the leaders of the Opposition will demand 
full information before they accept the Ministerial 
policy. The debate on the Education Bill came to 
the usual end last night with the proposal of the 
closure. The heroic advocate of freedom of debate 
“pounced” at 12 o'clock precisely, cutting short 
what was, I believe, a maiden speech of Mr. C. P. 
Scott. This is a piece of bad manners on the part of 
Mr. Balfour which one would hardly have expected 
of him. The only excuse for it is the fact that last 
night’s debate showed that even on his own side 
of the House there were many members who 
objected to the impudent robbery which the Bill 
authorises. 








SOUTH KENSINGTON. 





\ JE are glad to see that the question of the com- 
_ pletion of the South Kensington Museum is 
beginning to engage general attention, and that 
its close association with the Queen and her hus- 
band is being impressed upon the public. The 
South Kensington Museum owes its existence to the 
initiative of the late Prince Consort; it has received 
the special support of the Queen, and it is at this 
moment by far the most valuable institution cf the 
kind in the world. Other countries have tried to 
copy the example set here; but none of them have 
succeeded so completely as we have done in bring- 
ing together a priceless collection of art treasures 
of this particular class. Nor have the efforts 
put forward at South Kensington been limited 
to the sphere of art. The Royal College of Science 
may be regarded as a branch of the Museum, 
and in that College a splendid scientific work 
has been carried on for many years past by 
some of the greatest scientific men of our time. 
That there are faults in organisation and manage- 
ment at South Kensington, and that the control has 
been allowed to pass too completely into the hands 
of a class of ordinary officials drawn almost ex- 
clusively from the staff of the Royal Engineers, are 
points upon which most persons are agreed. But 
whatever may be the deficiencies from which South 
Kensington suffers, the fact remains that it is one 
of the noblest and most useful of our national 
institutions—an institution of which all Englishmen 
may be proud, and for which they may well feel 
grateful to the foresight of the illustrious man 
to whom it owes its beginnings. Bearing these 
facts in mind, and remembering that this institution 
was under the special care of the Queen's husband 
during his too-brief life, it is impossible to deny the 








appropriateness of the suggestion made by Lord 
Playfair that the nation should complete the 
South Kensington buildings as a memorial of the 
reign during which they were begun. 

It is almost superfluous to discuss the question 
of the need for completing them. No person who 
has ever visited the South Kensington Museum can 
have failed to be struck by its overcrowded state, 
and by the complete inadequacy of the buildings 
to accommodate properly the magnificent collection 
of works of art which has been accumulated there. 
Nay, there is no need to enter the Museum in order 
to see the necessity for further building operations. 
Viewed from the Cromwell Road, the Museum is 
seen to be nothing more than a group of unfinished 
galleries and temporary sheds. It is a positive eye- 
sore to every passer-by, and it is certain that if it 
had been anything but a national institution the 
authorities would long ago have compelled the 
owners to complete it. Yet bad as is the case of the 
Art Museum, that of the Science Department is still 
worse. Here the most valuable work is being done by 
by some of our most eminent scientific teachers in 
buildings which would disgrace a small provincial 
town, and which are absolutely unsuited for the 
purpose for which they are employed. We need 
not go into details; but if anyone cared to visit the 
observatory, for example, over which Professor 
Lockyer presides, the truth of what we have stated 
would be evident at once. We make no pretension 
to being able to decide between the rival claims of 
the Science Galleries and the Art Museum. There 
ought, indeed, to be no rivalry between them. To 
all disinterested persons it will seem manifest that 
both have irresistible claims upon the liberality of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that they 
should be treated simultaneously and in the same 
manner: Yet for years past successive Chancellors 
of the Exchequer have turned a deaf ear to 
the appeals addressed to them on behalf of 
South Kensington. Too often their replies to those 
appeals have been of an evasive kind. Nothing 
could be done for ths College of Science whilst the 
Museum remained in its state of hideous incomplete- 
ness ; and nothing could be done for the completion 
of the Museum whilst the most essential work of 
the science teachers was being retarded through the 
miserably inadequate accommodation provided for 
them. This very year a fresh appeal has been made 
to the Treasury on behalf of South Kensington, and 
has met with the usual result. There is no provision 
for the completion of the unfinished buildings in the 
ordinary estimates, and there is no hope that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will agree to bring in 
a supplemental estimate for the purpose. So runs 
the latest official utterance by Mr. Akers Douglas 
on the subject. It will be for the members of the 
House of Commons and for the public whom they 
represent to say whether this is to be the last 
word on the question in the present year of 
jubilee. 

Great Britain is the richest country in the world, 
and in certain departments of State expenditure it 
is ready to pour out its money with a hand that 
never stints. No wise man complains of the lavish 
provision which the House of Commons makes for 
the Navy, and in many other public departments 
liberality is recognised as being absolutely neces- 
sary. But as compared with our resources, and the 
readiness with which we devote them to certain 
purposes, the niggardliness of our treatment of 
science and art is astonishing. If we have got 
together in Trafalgar Square a collection of pictures 
which can hold its own in comparison with any 
other in the world, and which in some respects has a 
unique merit, it can hardly be said that we have. 
to thank the guardians of the public purse for 
having treated the National Gallery with _ @x- 
ceptional generosity. South Kensington has gained 
its place at the head of all museums of this par- 
ticular class, despite the parsimony with which 
it has been treated for years past by successive 
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Administrations. At this moment it offers us the 
curious spectacle of a museum which is at the 
same moment the first of its kind in the world and 
the worst housed. So long as these words are a true 
description of it the Museum must of necessity be a 
reproach to the nation. The demand that this year, 
when we are about to celebrate the unique anni- 
versary of the Queen's reign, and when private 
munificence is being so widely displayed in con- 
nection with that event, the State should complete 
the great work which is so closely associated with 
the earlier days of her Majesty’s rule, is surely not 
an unreasonable one. If there is to be any official 
architectural memorial of the Jubilee, there could 
not possibly be a better one than that which would 
be provided by the completion of the Museum and 
College at South Kensington. If it were possible 
to combine with the proper housing of the 
Museum adequate provision for the matchless col- 
lection of works of art just bequeathed to the 
nation by Lady Wallace, we might secure for 
South Kensington a fame equal to that of any 
art centre in the world. London, it need 
hardly be said, is singularly poor in great public 
buildings. Everybody travels nowadays, and 
consequently everybody knows that many of 
the inferior capitals of Europe are incomparably 
richer in striking public edifices than this capital 
of the world’s greatest empire. Westminster 
Abbey, St. Paul's, the Tower, and the Houses of 
Parliament practically complete the list of public 
buildings of first-class dignity and importance which 
are to be found in London, and of these only one 
is modern. The refusal of Parliament the other 
day to sanction the Bill of the London County 
Council on the subject deprives us of the hope of 
seeing a worthy Hotel de Ville added ,to the 
list of our public erections. This being the case, 
Wwe may surely ask that when we have a great 
building partially erected it shall be completed 
without any needless delay. In this case the col- 
lection which the building is intended to hold has 
already been brought together. It is worth several 
millions of money. It represents the patriotic 
devotion and liberality of many good citizens, and 
the skill and labour of many eminent public officials. 
It provides the means of studying the whole history 
of the development of art, not only in this country, 
but throughout the world. It is a means of instruc- 
tion and delight to enormous multitudes, and it 
does high credit to the taste of Englishmen. Such 
a jewel deserves to be preserved in a worthy casket. 
Nothing can be more dangerous or undignified than 
to leave it hidden away in the ramshackle group 
of buildings which now constitute the greater part 
of the South Kensington Museum. If the public 
agrees in this view of the matter, we shall soon see 
the Museum converted into a national ornament. 


FETICH. 





W E have just destroyed another stronghold of 

Fetichism in West Africa, perhaps the foulest 
of all; but more than enough still remain for the 
study of those inquirers who seek the meaning and 
the explanation of the system. We used to think 
that explanation was not needed. The word “ super- 
stition”” sufficed to account for any practice of 
human beings, just as “instinct” did in the case of 
animals. Each blocked the path of the investigator, 
who contentedly set himself to gather facts and 
illustrations, not trying to push further towards the 
hidden sources of things. But of late it has been 
discovered that Fetichism is a stage in the evolution 
of religious sentiment which perhaps every race of 
mortals has traversed. It succeeds the state of blank 
unconsciousness to things supernatural, and it is 
followed by Nature-Worship — that is, Fetichism 
represents the earliest faint adumbration of a 








Deity. True negroes have never got beyond that 
stage unaided. 

The theory is reasonable enough—it can be 
argued without inconsistency; though if Nature- 
Worship were put first and Fetichism behind 
nothing would be lost apparently. But the word 
must be taken in a limited sense, excluding much 
that persons practically familiar with it understand 
thereby. The learned refer to that form of Fetich- 
ism which may be called domestic, where an indi- 
vidual chooses some paltry object, as a pebble or a 
bit of wood, and makes it his “god” until another 
object of the same sort catches his fancy. They do 
not take account of the developments which produce 
a theocracy like that of Dahomey or Benin, nor of 
the strange and potent influence which Fetichism 
enjoys in our Christian colonies. But there lies the 
interest of the system to ordinary men. Well do I 
remember a conversation with Mr. Marshall, Chief 
Justice of the Gold Coast,in 1872. He told me that “the 
Fetich drove him to despair.” He felt himself encom- 
passed by it as soon as he entered hiscourt. In any 
case of such importance that one party could obtain 
the help of the Fetich men, such circumstantial 
evidence was forthcoming that he had found himself 
obliged to deliver judgment against his own strong 
conviction. But it was not false swearing exactly— 
that never calls for remark in negro-land. Mr. 
Marshall was satisfied that the witnesses who 
described a scene or a document, when he had reason 
to think they were committing perjury, did, in fact, 
believe every word they said. And he concluded 
upon the whole that the Fetich men impressed these 
ideas upon them by acting the scene in their 
presence when under the influence of a drug. Thus 
they had an answer always ready when questioned 
upon any detail, and they were unanimous, Dr. 
Charcot had not published his observations then or 
Mr. Marshall would have explained the mystery, no 
doubt, by hypnotic suggestion. But his perplexity 
and distress were greatest when the matter at issue 
concerned one of the Chiefs. He had the worst 
opinion of these men; but I say no more on that 
point, since I have no personal knowledge. He 
declared, however, that when a Chief came before 
his court he felt perfectly helpless. The Fetich 
men took the case out of his hands, producing 
witnesses of the highest respectability—as respecta- 
bility goes out there—to depose whatever might be 
desirable. Not seldom, when the case touched on 
matters outside the ordinary experience of natives, 
they swore to a flat impossibility. But that demon- 
stration puzzled without confounding them. Tant 
pis pour les faits would express their frame of 
mind. 

I myself had a little experience of the Fetich— 
that is, the incident passed under my observation. 
Mr. Selby, the merchant who hospitably entertained 
me at Cape Coast Castle, was robbed of his cash- 
box. He had such strong ground to suspect his 
head clerk that I was surprised to see the man at 
his desk next day. But Selby, who was curiously 
reticent on this occasion, told me he had not in- 
formed the police. There was a considerable sum 
in the box. “The man will abscond with it,” I 
said. “Oh, no,” replied Selby; “I have spoken to 
Chief Something’ —a long-legged veteran who 
dwelt in a tumble-down barrack across the road. 
And the man did not runaway. After this I met 
negroes of rather curious aspect always hanging 
about the yard in which he had his office. From 
time to time they held a brief interview with him. 
Every day I asked, “What news?” There was 
none, and Selby began to get irritated. At length 
the head clerk vanished, but I heard that he had 
not run away. Some weeks afterwards, on my 
return from a trip, Selby showed me the cash-box ; 
the man had confessed, but he would not give up 
the money. After another pause, he brought half 
of it, and Selby took him back into his service. 
Then I heard the story, kept from me hitherto lest 
I should chatter. 
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Old traders do not ask assistance from the law in 
such a case. They go to a friendly Chief and invoke 
his Fetich. That paralyses the thief to begin with— 
he cannot escape. Then the Fetich urges him some- 
how to confess. If he remain obstinate, he is taken 
away, unable to resist, and treated. Selby told me 
I might have seen his clerk in the Chief's house all 
the time, free apparently to walk out at his pleasure. 
But whatever the process, I should say that man 
never outlived the effects. It was a sleek, sly, 
smiling negro who committed the crime; the wretch 
who returned from the dominion of the Fetich was 
wrinkled and terror-stricken. He seemed to be 
always listening. But Selby assured me that the 
torture was altogether moral, and Mr. Marshall 
inclined to the same belief. Both ascribed an 
extraordinary knowledge of poisons to the Fetich 
men, which is at anybody's service for a trifle. 

It appears, then, that Fetichism in this aspect is 
identical with the Obi and Voodoo of the West 
Indies. In another aspect it represents to the negro a 
superstitious feeling common enoughamong ourselves. 
A good many of us recognise, for example, that it is 
“unlucky ” to put on the left shoe before the right, 
though we all mock the notion ; a black man who 
wore shoes would say that it was against his Fetich. 
Indeed, many of our old-world beliefs relating to 
witchcraft may be paralleled in West Africa. There 
was a sort of bowl behind the door of the “ palace” 
at Quisa, shaped of mud, attached to the wall—our 
servants taught us to call it the “ Fetich hole.” It 
had been emptied before my arrival, in search of gold, 
and the rubbish taken out lay on the floor. Amongst 
it was a string of egg-shells, with a feather tied on 
betwixt each pair. I think the famous “ Witches’ 
ladder” had not been discovered then, in the thatch 
of a Scottish farm-house; when I came to hear the 
description, I recognised that object from the Fetich 
hole at Quisa without the egg-shells. 

To apply the word Fetichism to the religious 
organisation of the great negro monarchies appears 
to me misleading. It prevails there, of course. 
Kings and priests and subjects all have their Fetich, 
but the gods are above that. In the case of Dahomey, 
indeed, snakes are worshipped. The use of the term 
“ Fetich ’ causes confusion. It is Portuguese, 
but the natives have adopted it widely, and they 
apply it to all matters connected with their super- 
stitions, for which, of course, they have a distinct 
word. Before the philosophers can master the 
principle of Fetichism they must learn the different 
notions and practices all lumped together under 
that title. 








THE HAZLITTS. 





N R. W. CAREW HAZLITT’S “ Four Generations 

of a Literary Family” has been—so, at least, 
we are informed—“recalled” by the publisher, Mr. 
Redway. What precise significance is to be attached 
to the word “ recalled” in this connection we do not 
know. Our particular copy, at all events, has not as 
yet shown any disposition to migrate, but to all 
appearance remains very much at our disposal. But 
this mysterious summons relieves us from the neces- 
sity of saying what we think about the book, for 
which relief we are truly thankful. Its author tells 
us how on one occasion his father, the Registrar 
in Bankruptcy, was “almost angry” with him 
for referring to Mr. Montague Corry as Disraeli’s 
footman, remarking that if he (the son) persisted in 
making himself objectionable he would never prosper. 
We concur with the Registrar, and surmise that the 
lack of prosperity which has attended Mr. Carew 
Hazlitt’s latest literary adventure is attributable to 
his neglect of the paternal admonition. The art of 
being objectionable and at the same time prosperous 
is so difficult a one as to be beyond the scope of 
most of us. It is best to be good-tempered. It is a 
pity the book should be a failure, for we can never 








hear too much of William Hazlitt, and would gladly 
know more than we do about his father, the Uni- 
tarian minister at Wem. 

Happily the lover of English literature is not 
dependent for his news upon the volumes Mr. 
Redway has recalled. Mr. Registrar Hazlitt pub- 
lished in 1836, by way of preface to his father’s 
Literary Remains, a brief but excellent sketch of 
the latter’s turbulent existence, whilst the lover of 
gossip and scandal will experience no difficulty in find- 
ing out more than anyone need wich to know of the 
matrimonial and extra-matrimonial adventures of 
the brilliant writer who, in his ‘Round Table,” 
makes merry at the expense of David, the sweet 
singer of Israel. 

But Hazlitt himself (when we say Hazlitt, we 
mean William Hazlitt) is the best chronicler of his 
family. We have read what Mr. W. C. Hazlitt has 
to tell us of his great-grandfather, the Unitarian 
minister ; but it is poor, dull stuff (how could it be 
anything else?) by the side of the enchanting, 
ravishing words on the same subject to be found in 
the essay, the marvellous essay, “ My First Acquaint- 
ance with Poets.” As this essay has not been 
recalled, and never will be till 


“the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve,” 


we feel ourselves at liberty to quote from it :— 


“He (Hazlitt’s father) had been a poor Irish lad, carefully 
brought up by his parents, and sent to the University of Glasgow 
(where he studied under Adam Smith) to prepare him for his 
future destination. It was his mother’s proudest wish to see 
her son a Dissenting minister. So, if we look back to past 
generations (as far as eye can reach), we see the same hopes, 
fears, wishes, followed by the same disappointments, throbbing 
in the human heart; and so we may see them (if we look for- 
ward) rising up for ever and disappearing like vapourish 
bubbles in the human breast! After being tossed about from 
congregation to congregation in the heats of the Unitarian 
controversy and squabbles about the American War, he had 
been relegated to an obscure village, where he was to spend the 
last thirty years of his life, far from the only converse that he 
loved—the talk about disputed texts of Scripture and the cause 
of civil and religious liberty. Here he niet his days, repining 
but resigned, in the study of the Bible and the perusal of the 
Commentators— huge folios not easily got through, one of which 
would outlast a winter! Why did he pore on these from morn 
to night (with the exception of a walk in the fields or a turn in the 
garden to gather broccoli-plants or kidney beans of his own rear- 
ing, with no small degree of pride and pleasure)? Here were 
‘no figures nor no fantasies,’ neither poetry nor philosophy— 
nothing to dazzle, nothing to excite modern curiosity; but to 
his lack-lustre eyes there appeared within the pages of the 
ponderous, unwieldy, neglected tomes the sacred name of 
JEHOVAH in Hebrew capitals. Pressed down by the weight of 
the style, worn to the last fading thinness of the understanding, 
there wera glimpses, glimmering notions, of the patriarchal 
wanderings, with palm-trees hovering in the horizon and _pro- 
cessions of camels at the distance of three thousand years. There 
was Moses with the Burning Bush, the number of the Twelve 
Tribes—types, shadows, glosses on the law and the prophets ; 
there were discussions (dull enough) on the age of Methuselah — 
a mighty speculation! there were outlines, rude guesses at the 
shape of Noah’s Ark and of the riches of Solomon’s Temple ; 
questions as to the date of the Creation, predi:tions of the end 
of all things, the great lapses of time, the strange mutations of 
the globe, were unfolded with the voluminous leaf as it turned 
over ; and though the soul might slumber with an hieroglyphic 
veil of inscrutable mysteries drawn over it, yet it was in a 
slumber ill-exchanged for all the sharpened realities of sense, 
wit, fancy, or reason. My father’s life was comparatively a 
dream, but it was a dream of infinity and eternity, of death, the 
resurrection, and a judgment to come!” 


What a description is this! The splendour of 
Sir Thomas Browne without his whimsicality. By 
the side of it the Rev. Rufus Lyon pales his in- 
effectual fires. 

The elder Hazlitt did not, as his son suggests, 
die at Wem; for, after living there twenty-six 
years, he retired in 1813 from the ministry and 
lived some time at Addlestone in Surrey, afterwards 
at Bath, and finally at Crediton, where he died in 
1820, aged eighty-three. He publised three volumes 
of sermons, which his son was constrained, sorely 
against his will—for he was a dutiful son—to 
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pronounce dull. He preferred, so he tells us, his 
father's letters to his sermons. He would have liked 
to like the sermons, but he could not. There is a 
barrier between the generations of men even filial 
love cannot o’erleap. The great-grandson tells us that 
the old minister was fond of snuff and sugar candy, 
two excellent things; but not so excellent or in- 
congruous as the Old Testament and Civil and 
Religious Liberty, of which he was still fonder. 
“My father’s life was comparatively a dream, but 
it was a dream of infinity and eternity, of death, 
the resurrection, and a judgment to come”—the 
words still sound in our ears. Here, at all events, 
is recognition and deep, piercing insight. The father 
was understanded by the son, even though their 
sympathies may have been imperfect. It was whilst 
a minister at Wisbech that the elder Hazlitt met, 
wooed, and won his wife, Miss Grace Loftus, a 
beautiful girl of an old Dissenting family and the 
daughter of an ironmonger. Mrs. Hazlitt lived toa 
great age, dying in June, 1837, aged ninety-one. She 
survived her illustrious son seven years. When, in 
1830, Hazlitt lay dying, he wanted his mother 
brought to his bedside; but it could not be 
accomplished. 

William Hazlitt, it will be seen, came of a Non- 
conformist stock, and never learnt to bow the knee 
in the House of Rimmon. Emerson goes so far as to 
say that, if a man would be great, he must be a 
Nonconformist—not meaning thereby necessarily a 
Baptist or a Unitarian, but a detached man not 
accustomed to be penned up inany particular sheep- 
fold. On Hazlitt’s tombstone in St. Anne’s Church- 
yard, Soho, is (or was) an epitaph which records how 
he lived to see his deepest wishes gratified—“ To see 
the downfall of the Bourbons and some prospect of 
good to mankind.” He was too fierce a hater—but the 
things he hated most vehemently were cruelty and 
oppression. And he loved as well as he hated— 
landscape and seascape, books, pictures, the play- 
house, deeds of prowess, games of skill, foreign cities, 
and country lanes! He fought a hard fight—was 
quarrelsome and at times infatuated, but he never 
grumbled with life, which, he frankly admitted, 
provided him with many joys. Had he not seen 
Mrs. Siddons, read Rousseau, gazed his eyes out 
upon Titian in the Louvre? And the joy he felt 
he could impart. A writer more provocative of 
pleasure, more infected with the love of letters and 
of life, is nowhere to be found. His raptures are not 
sham raptures, but a lusty joy; his criticisms are 
free from that distressing note of the professional 
showman, introducing one author after another to 
the notice of a languid public and almost claiming 
proprietary rights over them. But there is no need 
to praise Hazlitt—we do it to please ourselves. 

We confess that with the death of old Mrs. 
Hazlitt in 1837 our interest in the family abruptly 
ceases. 








CHILDREN OF THE STATE. 





MONG the pressing questions of the day, none 
is more difficult, or better illustrates the 
necessity for caution in dealing with immemorial 
abuses, than Poor Law and workhouse reform. 
Looking at the immense mass of complicated 
evil to be dealt with, one is sometimes tempted 
to feel as if every effort at doing good in this 
direction were merely “tinkering’"—a removal of 
isolated symptoms, while the seat of the disease 
remained untouched. Yet anyone with the least 
practical knowledge of what is involved must be 
aware of the impossibility of any sweeping change, 
and the strong probability that, were it possible, 
it would—as things are—do more harm than good. 
The case of the children in the District Schools 
is only one branch of a vast and thorny subject. 
All reforms, in the present imperfect state of things, 
are only relative, and District Schools, when first 











arranged for the separate reception of pauper 
children, were an immense advance on the old 
system. But to-day the most enlightened Guardians 
throughout England are pleading for the abolition of 
the District School and the adoption of the boarding- 
out system. 

Sutton Schools, which receive children from the 
workhouses of five parishes—Camberwell, St. Olave’s, 
Stepney, Greenwich and Woolwich—are an excellent 
institution, as such institutions go, though, accord- 
ing to one of the Camberwell Guardians, they 
“cannot be regarded even as a satisfactory example 
of an unsatisfactory system.”* They were the sub- 
ject of a heated discussion at a meeting of the 
Managers some weeks ago, which found its way 
into the columns of the South London Press, but 
scarcely reached those of the dailies. Miss A. A. 
Brown, one of the Guardians, who is also a Manager 
of the schools, commented adversely on the style 
of living and the unduly high expenditure, amount- 
ing to lls. 8d. per week per child. Some of her 
strictures might, at first sight, look uncalled-for 
and ungracious. There was a clean table-cloth for 
the children’s dinner, though it was the middle of 
the week; there were flowers on the table, and a 
centre-piece with a red stripe down the middle. 
There was also waste, the helpings of meat being 
larger than many of the children required or could 
eat; and the number of officials (212) seems ex- 
cessive, to say the least. 

Now, it is certainly not a “penny wise, pound 
foolish” policy that objects to waste. Nor is waste a 
necessary consequence of a sufficient, wholesome, 
and even attractive dietary. From an interesting 
series of articles published in the South London 
Press by Miss Brown, under the title “ A Day in the 
Workhouse,” we learn that there may be as much 
waste in the provision of bad and would-be 
economical food as of good. As for the flowers, 
etc., one’s first impulse is to ask, What but good 
can result from thus attempting to brighten the 
lives of these neglected little ones? But this is 
sentiment, such as comes easily to all of us. It is 
hard to learn that sentiment does not always inspire 
true kindness, and harder still to apply the lesson. 
In the first place, we must quote Miss Brown's own 
comment on her remarks: 


“T do not object to clean table-cloths or even red centre- 
pieces, or flowers—per se—but to a scale of living which is 
much above not the ‘slum standard,’ but the standard of 
artisans and small shopkeepers. I maintain that life in a 
barrack-school is so unnatural that it is of necessity expensive 
and inefficient. Half the money, if spent wisely, would produce 
tenfold results both in happiness to the children and in fitting 
them to become self-supporting citizens. Most of the Sutton 
children have brothers and sisters, who have equal claim with 
themselves, who are left to live in ‘ poverty, hunger, and dirt.’ 
Many struggling ratepayers have to keep their own children 
short of food and clothes to provide the money for the children 
in the schools; so the money should be spent only on necessaries 
and wholesome surroundings. Finally, that lls. 8d. per week 
per child is much more than ought to be spent, and that one 
attendant or official to every eight children is, as a Dogberry 
would say, ‘ tolerable and not to be endured.’ ” 


When it is remembered that 4s. a week is the 
maximum allowed by guardians when children are 
boarded-out in families (as is now done in the case 
of orphans or those deserted by their parents), the 
above figures will indeed seem unnecessary. 

But even this might not seem too high a price 
to pay—though, as Miss Brown points out, it comes 
hard on the poorer ratepayers—if the institutions 
really accomplished their end, if the barrack-schools 
succeeded in turning out industrious, honest, and 
self-respecting citizens. But experience points the 
other way. The Departmental Committee of the 
Local Government Board have collected a mass 
of evidence on this matter, which they have 











* “ Report on the Working of Several Systems for the Maintenance 
and Education of Children under the Poor Law.”” By David G. Simp- 
son, Chairman of the Finance and General Purposes Committee of 
the Camberwell Board of Guardians, and one of the Managers of the 
South Metropolitan District Schools. June, 1896. 
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published, and it will be confirmed by anyone who 
has had much practical experience of work among 
the poor in large cities. Prison chaplains get sadly 
familiar with an “institution type” of boy or girl 
—especially the latter: a creature tractable enough 
when under guardianship and compulsion, but ab- 
solutely unable to stand alone. ‘ Rescue-workers ” 
come across the same sort of girl, having drifted 
to the bad from sheer lack of energy; and mis- 
tresses of small households know the institution girl 
who cannot lay a fire or blow out a candle, because 
she comes from a place, warmed by hot-air pipes 
and lit by gas, where everything is done by 
machinery. Many of these children belong to 
pauper families—perhaps in the third generation— 
and the barrack training only aggravates the evil. 
Amid conflicting statements on the subject, it is 
difficult to make out how many, after passing through 
the district-school training and being launched on 
the world, come back on the rates; but it seems 
certain that a large proportion do. 

An attempt is made to give the children some in- 
dustrial training, but they seldom learn enough of 
a trade to be of use to them in after-life. They 
are taught to do odd jobs of mending and repairing, 
and employed in the various forms of drudgery 
which are necessary in a large institution, but afford 
no useful training—except to such as may wish to 
spend the rest of their days in similar places. 
Practically, the girls are drifted into domestic 
service and the boys into the army and navy. 

The advantages of boarding-out—provided always 
that the guardians can secure the right sort of foster- 
parents—are manifest. The children’s surroundings, 
if poor, are, at any rate, tolerably natural and whole- 
some; they are not cut off from the training and 
associations of family life; they become early inured 
to the hardships they will have to face, sooner or 
later. And they lose the “pauper taint,” which 
the District Schools fail to get rid of. Wherever 
tried, the system has, so far, been a success on the 
whole, and the Departmental Committee’s Report 
(C—8,027) is distinctly in favour of extending it. 

Another exceedingly interesting feature in the 
same Report is the description given of the system 
adopted by the Sheffield Guardians (pp. 122-130). 
This system is one of “ isolated or scattered homes,” 
each containing about sixteen children, under the 
charge of a foster-mother who “ washes, irons, cooks, 
cleans, and minds for the children, with the help of 
the elder children, and a charwoman one day a week. 
The cooking is done in ordinary utensils and by an 
ordinary fire,’ so that the children gain some know- 
ledge of how work is done in an ordinary home. 
The children are of various ages, and it is contrived 
if possible to have a baby in each home. The super- 
vision being found adequate, boys and girls are kept 
together till the former reach the age of thirteen, 
when they are drafted off to the Boys’ Home. This 
is one feature of family life which institutions render 
impossible. No child over the age of three ever 
enters the workhouse at Sheffield. The training is 
somewhat Spartan—partly for economy's sake, 
partly out of consideration for the children’s future 
—but it seems to have produced no bad effect. In 
fact, next to boarding-out—which the best authori- 
ties seem to consider the remed y—the Sheffield homes 
seem to be the most sensible and efficient institution 
of the kind existing. We are speaking, of course, 
of average, healthy children. The question of special 
homes for the epileptic, the feeble-minded, etc., is a 
separate problem, and one which urgently calls for 
attention. 








FORD MADOX BROWN. 





HERE really are some questions which, as well 

as being devoid of interest, threaten the 
sanity of the student. Was what was called “ Pre- 
Raphaelitism” infectious, or was it merely con- 











tagious? Did Rossetti give it to Brown, or Brown 
to Rossetti; or was it Brown who, having given 
it in a mild form to Rossetti, himself caught it 
severely by ricochet ? 

I once met a very nice American boy, who was 
doing the grand tour. He had spent some years in 
Paris, and they had evidently grated on his soul. 
His grievance was that French women were for ever 
saying, “ Moi, enfin, je ressens toujours”—or “ Quant 
a’ moi, ca me fait de la peine de voir"’—or “ Moi, vous 
savez, je suis comme ¢a.” He broke, for once, into 
pure American, and put the concentrated bitterness 
of some years into the two words, “ Who cares?” 
They were said so quietly, and with such vindictive 
intensity, that I have never forgotten them; and, 
now and again, when I am dazed with the subtleties 
of what, I believe, is called the “new criticism,” 
they will rise to my mind in the exact intonation 
which they had all those years ago—an intonation 
which gave them a force they could hardly have 
had in English. 

I cannot find much profit in investigations as 
to what special article in a man’s artistic diet it 
is, that has constituted such and such a part of his 
artistic body. The workings of the laws of assimila- 
tion are mercifully hidden from our view. Mr. 
Moore has, I believe, in these very columns, told 
us where Whistler got every constituent of his art 
from, and we are none the wiser. The only thing 
he did not tell us is, where the painter got the 
Whistler from. And that would have been the 
thing most worth knowing. 

I think the most illuminating phrase I have 
read on painting was invented by a young critic, 
who, for once, has not got a paint-brush behind his 
ear, nor his quills sticking in a sheaf out of a palette. 
He hit upon the happy, and the obvious truth that 
a picture is something to stare at. I think there is 
an unfortunate tendency in modern criticism to try 
to narrow the kind of message which you are to 
receive by staring. It is true that I myself like best 
staring at paintings whose message is of the cunning 
use of a medium, of economy of means, of appro- 
priateness of material, of adaptation of treatment 
to scale, of learning in the traditions, and other 
such qualities. But that is purely a personal 
liking, and, I hold, in opposition to the momentary 
eddy of fashion, which would make of criticism 
a display of the ego, that my personal preferences 
in pictures concern no one but myself. Nothing 
is easier than the modern system. Nothing is easier 
than to “guy” what you don't like. Anyone can 
do it. Itdid not need a critic with the insight and 
the knowledge of D. S. M., to “ get off” the vulgar 
joke about the picture numbered forty-three, in the 
present exhibition at the Grafton Gallery. To sacri- 
lege, I believe, it is at present out of fashion to 
object. D. S. M. must be careful not to catch, by 
association, from G. B. S., a touch of the inter- 
minable ego, which stands between that writer and 
his gallant attempts to bring polygamy within 
reach of the middle classes. 

What is rare and interesting in Ford Madox 
Brown is the dramatic intensity with which he tells 
his stories. His expression of colour and tone is not 
exquisite, but, what is exquisite, is his comprehension 
of the human, and the dramatic aspects of the stories 
he has to tell. If it be objected that such aspects are 
not within the function of painting, my reply would 
be that here is a man who has used painting 
primarily for the expression of these aspects of 
a subject. By what authority would you limit the 
message an artist may elect to deliver by means 
of his art ? 

There is a picture, in the second room at the 
Grafton Gallery, numbered forty-one, which shows 
such rare comprehension of what it sets out to render, 
that the painter seems to me wholly to justify him- 
self in his conception of what, for him, was the func- 
tion of his art. What endless kings and queens 
have we seen on the stage and in paint! And what 
idea of royalty do the actors and painters attempt 
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to convey? That a king wears a crown, and certain 
robes. That he sits ona throne. Perhaps they will 
go so far as to indicate that a king is a person before 
whom people walk backwards. And then, I think 
it will be granted, that most painters and actors 
have exhausted their social and human criticism on 
the subject of royalty. In this picture, the Queen 
of Edward the Fourth, with three children, is in 
the presence, and the painter makes us see—his 
story is—that, not only is the happy wife, with 
her children, in the presence of her lord, and 
her lover, but that the queen and the children 
are subjects, in the presence of their king. Here 
is what is, humanly and dramatically, the fine 
criticism made, by the painter, on the scene he 
elects to present. The quality of that criticism is 
surely the measure of his rank as an artist. 
Comprehension and imagination enable him to 
express essential ideas, on subjects of great and 
universal interest, in a language that is universal. 
The attitude of that part of the criticism of to-day, 
which takes its tone from the press of the United 
States is:—“I don’t know anything about royalty, 
and I don’t want to. Bother lovers! Give me a 
ham by Manet!” Give him a ham by Manet and 
let him go! Not that he can carve that properly ! 
But don't ask him to criticise Ford Madox Brown. 


Sr. P. 





THE DRAMA. 





* MARIANA.” 


CCORDING to Mr, Andrew Lang there is “a 
poet” (what poet? I should like to read his 
collected works) who sings— 


* Fleas are not lobsters, damn their souls ! ” 


Here, with a vehemence which, I fear, verges on the 
unseemly, the unnamed poet expresses a great truth. 
Fleas are not lobsters (was the “poet” Sancho 
Panza,I wonder? The aphorism is quite in his vein); 
and Echegaray’s Mariana, which Miss Elizabeth 
Robins has produced this week at the Court Theatre, 
has nothing in common with the “new drama” or 
“Tbsenism,” or any other of the fearful wildfowl 
which are supposed by a certain order of journalists 
to fright the isle from its propriety. In point of 
fact, Mariana is a very ordinary play, which has 
deceived some worthy persons into thinking it 
extraordinary because of the slight admixture of 
Spanish paste in its composition. It is Spanish (to 
our Northern minds, at any rate) because of its 
unrelieved gloom, because it is lurid and “ bluggy.” 
And it is Spanish because in the emotions, the 
actions, the speech of its personages it strikes a note 
of exaggeration, of excess. But, reduced to its 
essentials, it is a very ordinary play; what is worse, 
it is a very theatrical play. Its “ pivotal” situation 
(as the New York newspapers would put it) is hope- 
lessly artificial, and—it is a ghastly thing to say, but 
murder will out—has been anticipated or appro- 
priated (it matters not which ; one fate is as grue- 
some as the other) by M. Ohnet. 

Let me describe the behaviour of the personages, 
leaving, for the time being, their motives out of 
account. In behaviour, then, Mariana is a coquette 
alternately teasing her two adorers, the young and 
volcanic Daniel (whom she really loves), and the 
middle-aged and sombre Pablo (whom she really 
detests)... Ting, ting, ting! Do you hear that bell ? 
It is the chestnut-bell, the little toy they have in 
America to ring as a reminder when a too familiar 
story is told. I can hear it all through this play, as 
you hear Erhart’s sleigh-bells in John Gabriel 
Borkman. . » The stage coquette (ting !), the young 
volcanic lover (ting! ting!), the middle-aged som- 
bre ditto (ting! ting! ting!). Mariana has an 
elderly friend, a sort of guardian, Felipe, who is 
not afraid to tell the coquette plain truths (ting!). 
“You love Daniel,” says Felipe; “he is dying for 










love of you; in the name of common-sense, marry 
him and have done with it.” Mariana consents, and 
is in the act of publicly announcing her betrothal to 
Daniel when she makes a discovery about him which 
causes a sudden revulsion of feeling, and she 
promptly offers her hand to Pablo. See Act I. of 
Le Maitre des Forges (ting! ting!). When the pair 
have come home from the wedding ceremony, the 
lady insists upon being left alone—see Act II. of the 
same play (ting! ting!)—and Daniel enters by the 
window to propose an elopement. Mariana is 
on the point of consenting, when she again 
undergoes a revulsion of feeling and shrieks for 
Pablo, who shoots her through the heart and 
then invites Daniel into the garden for a duel to 
the death. 

There you have a succinct narrative of the 
action, with the motives omitted ; and you see that 
it is an action pieced together out of theatrical 
stereotypes. But it is unfair to omit the motives, 
I hear someone object—in omitting the motives, 
you caricature the play; the motives make all the 
difference. Let us consider them, then. Why is 
Mariana a coquette, why does she desert Daniel for 
Pablo, and why in the end, instead of eloping with 
Daniel, does she summon Pablo and his avenging 
pistol? Mariana is a woman whose nature is wa 
by the memory of her mother’s fate. Her mother had 
been betrayed and deserted by a wretch the thought 
of whose cruelty made Mariana condemn all men as 
bad. Un mal Uama 4 otro, as the helpless Dorotea 
says in “Don Quixote”—one misfortune calls up 
another—and Mariana is betrothed to a debauchee 
who is killed in a duel about a ballet-girl. Hence- 
forward she lives but to despise and torment the 
whole race of men. When her love for Daniel 
masters her and gives her a prospect of happiness, 
what does she discover? That Daniel is the son of 
her mother’s betrayer! Mr. Haddon Chambers’s 
“long arm of coincidence,” you see, stretches 
beyond the Pyrenees. And why, again, does Mariana 
change her mind in the moment of eloping with 
Daniel? Because he says “ make haste "—which is 
what her mother’s betrayer said on the night of 
that elopement. Now what is one to think of all 
this apparatus of motive? Is it not elaborately 
puerile? And I ask why this play has been pre- 
sented to us with something like a flourish of 
trumpets? That Echegaray is a great dramatist 
anyone who has read Miss Lynch's translation of 
El Gran Galeoto knows well enough ; but who could 
have guessed it from Mariana ? 

I recognise the vigour and occasional beauty of 
the dialogue. The translation is attributed to Mr. 
Graham ; but, comparing the spoken lines with Mr. 
Graham’s book, I conclude that more practised hands 
have been at work. Here is a specimen of Mr. 
Graham on paper :— 


Mav. : The sickness of the journey has not left me. I 
suspect that I am going to have a very violent megrim. 


Happily, we were spared these violent megrims 
on the stage. Where the dialogue actually came 
from (Mariana’s “I had to do it” was significant of 
much) I think I know, but, like Mr. Gus Elen in 
the ballad, “I ain’t a-goin’ to tell.” I recognise 
the intensity, the burning heat of the passion—the 
Spanish paste I have already alluded to—though I 
feel constrained to add that, earnest and natural 
and able as Miss Robins always is, painstaking as 
Mr. H. B. Irving certainly on this occasion was, 
neither of them strikes me as peculiarly fitted for 
portraying passion of fierce, Southern intensity. 
But to recognise these things is not exactly to 
adopt the reverential posture which some of my 
colleagues appear able to take towards the play. 
Mr. Hermann Vezin played a minor part admirably ; 
and Mr. James Welch had all my sympathy in his 
endeavour to convince us that Echegaray has a 
sense of humour. As to this, one of the dramatist’s 
compatriots has remarked, “El Sejor Echegaray 
siempre me ha parecido el ingenio menos comico del 
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mundo.” After the jokes of Don Castuloin Mariana, 
I am disposed to think this critic, Sefior Treverret, 
knows what he is talking about. A. B. W. 








TWO VOICES: FRANCE AND THE ARMENIANS, 





Paris, February 23rd. 

DO not know what the feelings of an Armenian 

may have been who was present at the sitting 
of the Chamber of Deputies on Monday; but I do 
know what the feelings of one who was not present 
at this discussion were. These were disgust. Dis- 
appointment was not the word, for it is long since 
the Armenians have ceased to entertain any hopes 
from the action of the French Government. Tossed 
as they are between divers international and internal 
political currents, a sad experience has taught this 
sorely-stricken people to count on nothing certain in 
this uncertain world. 

“What we reproach the French Government with 
is that it failed to support the timely intervention of 
England, Italy, and even Austria, which might have 
averted the worst massacres at the close of 1895 and 
beginning of 1896. Even M. Hanotaux admits that 
the English proposal to depose the Sultan at the 
end of November, 1895, might have succeeded. Then 
why did not the French Government follow this up, 
instead of submitting to the will of Russia, which 
was opposed to this the sole efficacious solution of 
the difficulty ? M. Hanotaux appears to throw the 
responsibility on his predecessor; but the truth is 
that, as M. Millerand showed, no real serious effort 
was made by the Quai d'Orsay.” 

History, it is to be feared, will record this 
verdict on the share of responsibility incurred by 
France in these melancholy transactions; at the same 
time the excuse will be forthcoming that she could 
not do otherwise. Just as the heritage of Waterloo 
weighed on the destinies of the French people a 
quarter of a century after that momentous epoch, 
in the Eastern troubles of 1840, s0 does the shadow 
of Sedan pass before the mind of every French 
Foreign Minister in these days. This may not be 
very noble, it may even be not very wise, but it is 
very natural. Self-preservation is the law of nations 
as of individuals, and in a general war the existence 
of France as an independent nation might be at 
stake. 

“ All this may be very true,” rejoined my Ar- 
menian, “ but it does not absolve France, as one of 
the signatories of the Treaty of Berlin, from ful- 
filling the contract to see that good government 
was assured to the Armenian Christians. To hold 
up the spectre of Sedan before the eyes of the French 
is to hypnotise them in an attitude of craven shrink- 
ing in face of the cleft in the Vosges, as one of their 
own War Ministers expressed it. Nobody ever gains 
anything by shirking his duty and shutting his eyes 
to his engagements; and to suppose that a simple 
resolve to put a stop to the abominations in Asia 
Minor, as M. Hanotaux called them, would have 
brought on a European war is to suppose that 
the Powers instead of being Christians are devils! 
If Mr. Gladstone had still been in power, he 
would not have been content with such a flimsy 
pretext for folding his hands and stopping his ears 
to the cries of anguish from our martyred people, 
as M. Jaurés well said.” 

This conversation took place while following to 
the grave the remains of an Armenian notable whom 
I had seen and talked with not a fortnight ago. In 
presence of this sad event, the closing words of the 
Chevalier de Czunt on that occasion recurred to my 
mind with peculiar vividness: “ Woe (malédiction) 
to this corrupt and selfish age which permits such 
things tobe done unmoved!” “To think that it has 
been left to one man—to Mr. Gladstone—to give ex- 
pression to the conscience of his age!” Yes; so it 
appears to be, although the historian may have hard 
work to distribute his praise and blame in these 





perplexing questions. The moralist will probably 
assign the chief responsibility to the fall in character 
and weakening of will which is one of the admitted 
evils of the day and signs of the times. “Oh, for 
a man—for a real man!” was the feeling which 
must have passed through many breasts on listening 
to the French Foreign Minister's laboured apology 
for inaction—for having participated in the greatest 
crime of the century. 








LETTER {TO THE EDITOR. 


—_roo — 
A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A DIFFERENCE. 


Sir,—Mr. “S. P.,” after breaking poor Mr. Baldry, “the 
butterfly, upon the wheel,” and “tearing the puff to shreds,” 
says, “ That is not drawing; it is painting in pencil.” But Mr. 
Baldry, before he suffered, had written, “ What the students 

. are doing is really a kind of point-painting.” Surely, the 
lamb always finds it hard to please the wolf!— Yours obediently, 


Gro. RADFORD 








TO A COMRADE. 





““My mind to me a kingdom is.” 


T° that my mind a country be, 
Whereof I’m crown’'d the king, 

My rule shall show, as all may see, 
Good care for everything. 


Of precious stones the walls I'll build, 
On outer worlds to shine; 

Within I'd choose a garden, fill’d 
With blossoms most divine. 


Right gladly will I nurture it, 
Oft pluck a flower or two; 

And sometimes—for a while—admit 
A trusty friend, like you! 


BLANCHE LINDSAY. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





A NAVAL PRINCE. 


“ READ, before my eyelids dropt their shade ’’— 

or, to be correct, until my eyelids dropt their 
shade—a “History of the Administration of the 
Royal Navy and of Merchant Shipping in relation to 
the Navy,” by Mr. M. Oppenheim: Vol. L, 1509-1660 
(London: John Lane). And incidentally the perusal 
led me to wonder, once again, why romance has 
always been on the side of the Stuarts. That it has 
been, I need waste no time in proving. Et ego 
peccator eram, in the days when I tried my hand at 
a historical romance and placed it in the year 1642 
or thereabouts. And I remember thata friend wrote 
me a long letter of protest. But a romancer must 
be on the side of the Stuarts. The two most fascin- 
ating of them lost their heads, and the two who 
come next in interest,their throw for the crown, in 
circumstances so piteously romantic; and the middle- 
class forces arrayed against them were so unamiable 
from the first (in spite of their worth), and so Ger- 
manic and plus-quam-Philistine towards the close ; 
and the losing side enlisted such a fervent array of 
“impossible loyalties”; that, willy nilly, the hero 
of romance must wear love-locks or don the white 
cockade, even though honour compel him, as it com- 
pelled Harry Esmond, to snap his sword and ter- 
minate his allegiance at the end of the story. 


There is a good sound commercial reason, too. 
From the days when Chaucer enjoyed John of 
Gaunt’s patronage, royal and semi-royal countenances 
had smiled on letters. Court patronage sealed the 
man of letters even when it had not directly encour- 
aged him to write. Throughout the seventeenth 
century good writing was at least one of the graces 
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of fashionable life; and, as such, had its rewards. 
But the first Georges could hardly speak English. 
They esteemed literature as “ voolish, py dam”; 
encouraged none but pamphleteers, and dropped 
them as soon as Walpole had made the dynasty 
fairly secure. The Whig rewards conferred on 
Addison, Steele, Rowe, Tickell, closed the era of 
Court patronage; and then came Grub Street. And 
Grub Street lasted (we may say) until the First 
Gentleman in Europe put his name down as a sub- 
scriber to Thomas Moore's “ Anacreon,” and Prince 
Leopold's librarian suggested to Jane Austen, the 
incomparable, that “an historical romance, illustra- 
tive of the august house of Coburg, would just now 
be very interesting.” Grub Street has had a long 
score to wipe off. 


But even so one finds it hard to reason out this 
literary loyalty to a family which had such a fatal 
knack of disavowing its friends, breaking its word, 
repudiating its debts, and belittling this realm in 
the face of Europe; which by sheer ineptitude and 
bad faith brought our country lower than she had 
stood since the reign of Henry VI.; which (above all) 
started its inauspicious career in England with such 
a figure of fun as James I. The evidence against 
that poor Solomon accumulates. Even in the 
guarded utterances of his Court poets you may read 
it written large. Take, for instance, the laureate 
Daniel. In 1603, when James was travelling towards 
his new capital, Daniel met him in Rutlandshire with 
@ panegyric beginning— 

“Lo here the glory of a greater day 

Than England ever heretofore could see 

In all her days! when she did most display 

The ensigns of her power; or when as she 

Did spread herself the most, and most did sway 

Her state abroad . . .” 


But pass over two years and mark how the note 
has changed meanwhile. In 1605 Daniel had to 
compose a dedicatory epistle to prefix to his tragedy 
of “Philotas,” and this is the strain in which he 
wrote it :— 


“ And know, sweet Prince, when you shall come to know, 
That ‘tis not in the power of kings to raise 
A spirit for verse, that is not born thereto, 
Nor are they born in every prince’s days: 
For late Eliza’s reign gave birth to more 
Than all the kings of England did before. 

“And it may be, the genius of that time 
Would leave to her the glory in that kind, 
And that the utmost powers of English rime 
Should be within her peaceful reign confin’d : 
For since that time our songs could never thrive, 
But lain as if forlorn ‘ 


This is politely put. But who can mistake the note 
of disappointment, of regret, if not of reproach? 
The man in the street, to be sure, is ineradicably 
persuaded that men of letters have a constitutional 
ineptitude for public affairs and are incompetent as 
children to understand even their drift. You may 
accumulate evidence to prove that our literature has 
played the most sensitive barometer to our national 
achievements; that her epochs of greatness have 
been the invariable heralds of new days of national 
glory. But the demonstration will glide off his 
intelligence, as the orator remarked, “like water off 
a duck’s back, in at one ear and out of the other.” 


The man in the street, however, can grasp the 
indisputable truth that something must be wrong 
when our Navy goes to pieces. So here is a brief 
abstract of what James did for the Navy. He took 
over from Elizabeth the finest fleet of men-of-war 
then afloat, crowned with the prestige of victory, 
and manned by the smartest and most daring 
seamen in Europe. “It speaks sufficiently for the 
courage of the Elizabethan sailor that during the 
whole of the reign only two English men-of-war 
were captured by Spain, and then only after 
desperate fighting against overwhelming superiority 
of force.” The names, mark you, of these two 
ships were the Jesus of Lubeck and the Revenge : 








and if anything, for sheer gallantry, could be set 
alongside Sir Richard Grenville’s defence of the 
Revenge, it would be the dash out of San Juan 
de Ulloa, where Hawkins called for his flagon 
of beer and fought the Jesus until the fire-ships 
closed down on her, and then with the boats cut 
his way out to open sea after the Minion and the 
Judith, on whose deck Drake was adding up yet 
a new score to be settled by the King of Spain 
some day, and with interest. ‘ Acapulco—Cadiz— 
beware!" “It speaks equally well for his (the 
Elizabethan sailor's) seamanship afloat,’ adds Mr. 
Oppenheim, “and the skill and good workmanship 
of shipwrights ashore, that, with the exception of 
the small Lion's Whelp, no dockyard-built ship 
was lost by stress of weather, by fire, or by running 
aground. During the same years, and sometimes 
during the same gales, that the English ships 
weathered successfully, whole Spanish fleets found- 
ered at sea.” 


This was the fleet which James took over on the 
24th of March, 1603. Five years later, the State 
Papers bear witness that “ the Navy is for the great- 
est part manned with aged, impotent, vagrant, lewd, 
and disorderly companions; it is become a ragged 
regiment of common rogues.” In 1625, on the only 
occasion when James fitted out a fleet on any scale, 
the pressed men deserted as fast as they were sent 
down to the ships. By 1624 the Dutch men-of-war 
could, literally, sail round our English ones, which 
had to be “ furred " (double-planked) to be rendered 
seaworthy. Sir Robert Mansell, the Navy Treasurer 
appointed in 1604, appears to have been a common 
swindler with quite uncommon luck: “ an indifferent 
seaman and an incapable and dishonest adminis- 
trator, whose only claim to the place was his 
relationship to, and favour with, Nottingham,’ the 
Lord Admiral. By 1608 the scandals of Mansell’'s 
administration were such as to require a commission 
of inquiry. The Commission, which sat from May, 
1608, until June, 1609, was opened with an “ elegant” 
speech from the Earl of Northampton and closed 
with an “oration” from James. There was only one 
experienced seaman among its members—the Lord 
Admiral himself; and he never troubled to attend 
the meetings. So Mansell stuck to his office and the 
malpractices went forward gaily. The whole of 
this chapter of Mr. Oppenheim’s most learned work 
reminds one of nothing so forcibly or so constantly 
as of Falstaff's recruiting. At length, in 1618, 
Nottingham retired (with a gratuity of £3,000, and 
a pension of £1,000 a year over and above the 
pensions, amounting to £2,700 a year, already drawn 
by him), and Mansell was kicked out of office. He 
was succeeded by a rich merchant, Sir William 
Russell (to look after the accounts), with a board 
of Navy Commissioners. The new Commissioners 
began by, examining into the state of affairs, and 
sent in areport. They found that— 


“all the frauds of 1608 were still flourishing, with some new 
ones due to the lapse of time. Places were still sold, and at such 
high prices that the buyers ‘ profess openly that they cannot live 
unless they may steal’; the cost of the Navy had of late been 
£53,000 a year, ‘ that could not keep it from decay.’ For build- 
ing a new ship in place of the Bonaventure, £5,700 had been 
allowed, but, althoayh £1,700 had been paid on account of it, no 
new vessel had been commenced, and though this same ship 
‘was broken up above seven years past, yet the King hath paid 
£63 yearly for keeping her.’ Further, ‘the Advantage was 
burnt about five years since, and yet keepeth at the charge of 
£104 9s. 5d.; the Charles was disposed of in Scotland two years 
since and costeth £60 16s. 10d. for keeping.’ For repairing the 
Merhonour, Defiance, Vanguard, sal Dreadnought £23,500 
had been paid, ‘for which eight new ships might have been built, 
as the accounts of the East India Company do prove; yet all 
this while the King’s ships decayed, and if the Merhonour were 
repaired, she was left so imperfect that before her finishing she 
begins again to decay.’ ” 

And so forth. But the cream of the miserable jest 
consists in this, that James did not neglect the 
Navy. On the contrary, he gave the fussiest 
attention to it on every possible point which hap- 
pened to be unimportant. Outside of “ Alice in 
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Wonderland” there never was another’ such 
monarch. He interposed as amateur arbiter on 
questions of technical details, he superintended 
launches, he visited and christened ships, he spent 
more money on the Navy during peace (I am 
quoting Mr. Oppenheim) than Elizabeth did during 
war. And yet, after inheriting a fleet ready to 
go anywhere and do anything, by dint of sheer 
active incompetence he reduced its fighting material 
and personnel to a degree which ensured the fiasco 
of 1625. In that year the body of ship-keepers at 
Chatham was found to include weavers, barbers, 
tailors, bakers, shoemakers, “ most of whom had 
never been to sea”’; the number of London-owned 
ships had already dropped to half their former 
numbers, and “merchantmen dared hardly sail” 
because of pirates. But—and is it not character- 
istic ?—at no time does our Navy seem to have 
revelled in a finer supply of flags, or to have 
fired salutes with a more wasteful heartiness. 


A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


THE COMPANY OF THE LEAF. 


AUTHORS AND FRIENDS. By Annie Fields. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 





NCE, in acknowledgment of some flowers which 
were sent him, Longfellow replied, “I have 
just received your charming gift, your note and 
the stately lilies. . . . How beautiful they are, these 
lilies of the field; and how like American women! 
Not because ‘they labour not, neither do they spin,’ 
but because they are elegant and born in the 
purple.” A poet’s splendid flattery! But even poets 
will at times speak what is true; and the gentle 
Professor was, in his shy and delicate fashion, prais- 
ing the qualities which make these reminiscences, 
now published by Mrs. Fields to the honour of that 
choice company whom she knew, welcome on this 
side of the great water no less than at home. They 
show much elegance, discrimination, enthusiasm, and 
loyal love for those brave men and women who gave 
us, during sixty years and more, the best of America 
—its refined verses, diamond-set aphorisms, phi- 
losophy meditative or enterprising—who did away 
with the malediction of Canaan, were alive to every 
breath of the spirit, and, hoping better things than 
they always understood, have laid the foundation, 
broad if not yet deep enough, of the American 
literature that is still to be. Pages so carefully 
wrought, admirable in diction, frank and yet 
courteous, sparkling and throbbing in turn with 
touches bright or sympathetic, and coming to us 
almost from the presence of those beloved dead, 
have their own claim to recognition. We read them 
not altogether in a critical spirit ; and, though we 
were hypercritical, they have substance to endure 
that test. For the very soundness of the chiselling 
which gives them so clear and distinct a style is due 
to long study—a beautiful book, in fine, adorned as 
with the gold of Havilah, not known to modern 
traffic, but precious above the gold of Ophir, which 
is, being interpreted, Wall Street. That Vicus 
Sceleratus never saw this volume. Therefore we 
think it worthy to be much advertised among those 
to whom the soul of America is dear above all its 
wealth and inventions. 

Mrs. Fields was exceedingly well acquainted with 
the authors now brought near to us as friends— 
with Longfellow, Emerson, Wendell Holmes, Whit- 
tier, Mrs. Stowe, and Celia Thaxter. She is bent 
on “keeping beauty fresh and green,” as Chaucer 
writes, which, in a hurrying and not consciously 
poetic world, is apt to fade a little. The new 
generation wants a guide to the House of Fame. 
It cannot be unaware, indeed, of singers in every 
place re-echoed, or taught in school—and such is 
the author of “ Evangeline,” translated into twenty 


















languages. But Emerson has already passed from 
the noonday sun towards evening; Whittier had 
more reputation than readers all through his lonely 
life; Celia Thaxter—most original, outspoken, music- 
loving nature, the destined spiritual bride of Richard 
Jefferies—what is she to most of us? Not even a 
name. And with the transformation of slavery 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has no longer the potent 
charm which an ever-renewed contest gave it during 
the crusading period of Liberalism. Time, the 
innovator, the revolutionary, is always weaving his 
cobwebs over beauties once thought classic and 
imperishable. That saying of Wendell Holmes has 
much truth in it, “ We prize the man or woman 
of genius more than their works.” If we are wise 
we do, for the works decay; but those visitings 
of the spirit and raptures unto the third Heaven 
did take place. To know that such things happened 
is a gain; we may not read, but we can remember; 
and so we have taken one step in advance. The 
“Company of the Leaf,’ wearing their laurel 
chaplets, move on before us, whither to follow them 
is to be on the upward path. 

In all American, as in all French, writing that 
we have ever seen, the perspective appears to be 
not large enough; something less than the uni- 
versal standard measures their greatness. Perhaps 
the reason is not far to seek. Nations so sensitive 
to their own high doings, social in temper much 
beyond our English, sanguine, impulsive—do we 
describe them falsely ?—are ever looking out for 
feathers to put in their bonnet. And they have 
them—fine feathers, too—but the finest in creation ? 
It is an inquiry they do not care to make. Gold 
is gold, be it of twenty carat or of twenty-four. 
Now, when Mrs. Fields plays her descant, we catch 
all manner of names sounding on a mighty string- 
but many of them are local, and the very first 
have still to show that they will be enduringly 
great. Once, indeed, speaking of Mrs. Stowe—a 
singularly unequal mixture of genius and less than 
genius—her friend remarks that she had not such 
acquaintance with the literature of the past as 
would enable her to build on it a noble edifice. 
Most true, and needful to be held in remembrance. 
Therefore was Mrs. Beecher Stowe not an artist; 
and in literature nothing but art has the promise of 
immortality. Yet,someone will say, Emerson surely 
knew the ancient books. Alas, he did, in trans- 
lations! And Longfellow? That highly cultivated 
man is an argument to confirm what we are 
maintaining. Why is he the best known and 
admired of American poets, although not perhaps, 
or certainly not, superior to all others in daring 
and breadth of view? Why, except that he was 
an unwearied student of models accessible in the 
Greek, Italian, English, and German anthologies ? 
He will live, for he has learnt to speak the language 
of the gods—even though he had little to say in 
it beyond charming or tender commonplace. Whit- 
tier, too—if we may talk this heathen dialect when 
so grave a disciple of Fox and Penn is in question— 
Whittier had learned some notes upon the universal 
instrument, which Matthew Arnold was loud in 
celebrating. And Celia Thaxter knew Tennyson's 
magic verses by heart. This does not lift either 
the sea-born lady or the Quaker recluse to un- 
deniable greatness; it proves, however, that they 
knew the way to it. Once the way is clear, the 
standard will come into sight ; and our perspective, 
duly enlarging, will diminish to their just pro- 
portions those figures in the foreground which now 
loom up as we turn Mrs, Fields’ pages to and fro, 
not quite free from touches of the ludicrous. 

But the book, we repeat, is sound and beautiful. 
We have read it from cover to cover (but that this 
reviewer boasteth always to do); yes, read, and 
also enjoyed, and come to like every one of our 
American friends the more when our reading was 
accomplished. The indefinable yet real charm of 
New England is upon them—of Boston, Cambridge, 
Salem, and Celia Thaxter’s “Isle of Shoals.” We 
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linger in Craigie House with Longfellow, and love 
and pity him—the man of such deep sorrows, such 
exquisite domestic happiness, such effort and long- 
ing to brighten overclouded lives. Emerson takes 
us with his Old World courtesy, his boyishness, his 
audacities of wit and opinion, his “touches of light 
which dropped from him to us, his listeners, and 
made us burn with a kind of sudden inspiration of 
truth.” He is not, we fear, among the undying 
great ones of the world; yet of Emerson, rather than 
of all the rest whom Mrs. Fields knew, we should 
have desired to hear everything she bad to tell. 
He lectured once on “ Poetry, Religion, Love,” and 
his motto was perhaps stolen from a Persian mystic, 
Superna respicit Amor, “ Love looks to the heights.” 
Did not such a one deserve to be a classic for all 
time, had his “ Conversations” kept this range with- 
out descending? But he had, in the philosophical 
sense of the word, no principles, no broad con- 
sistency. His mind was noble, his thinking a 
German mist, a spectre of the Brocken which any 
system could raise in its own distorted image. 
Of Holmes we learn much that is amusing: 
his letters have an odd but delicious flavour, 
and though he touches the ground often, he 
can surprise and fascinate with a parable that 
Joubert would not have disdained. ‘‘ Which is the 
happiest animal in creation?” he asked one morning. 
His own answer was, “ Next to a poet, of course, if 
we can call him an animal, it is the acheron, the 
parasite of the honey-bee. And why? Because he 
attaches himself to the wing of the bee, is carried 
without exertion to the sweetest flowers, where the 
bee gathers the honey while the acheron eats it; and 
all the while the music of the bee attends him as he 
is borne through the air.” Surely that is a Greek 
tale from Anacreon, perfect in outward grace and 
poetic meaning. But the acheron, we would suggest, 
is the reader of dainty volumes in which these things 
are to be found. Still, lest we conclude in the senti- 
mental vein hated of Emerson, will American reti- 
cence suffer us to indicate an exquisite bull—-we 
suppose it must be so termed—in Mrs. Stowe’s letter 
to George Eliot, as herein recited? She is writing of 
her brother Henry, the celebrated, and she says: 
“He was two years my junior, and nearest com- 
panion out of seven brothers and sisters. I taught 
him drawing and heard his Latin lessons, for you 
know a girl becomes mature and womanly long 
before a boy.” Ah, yes, no doubt it is so. But how 
easy to slip into this dreadful quagmire! The 
italics are ours. 


THE THIRD GOSPEL. 


Tue GospeL Accorpinc To St. Luke. By the Rev. 
Alfred Plummer, M.A., D.D., Master of University 
College, Durham. International Critical Commentary. 


Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


THe series of “ International Critical Commentaries ” 
continues, as we indicated in a review in our previous 
number, to move on a very high level. The present 
volume is by one of the English editors, and is, on the 
whole, careful, painstaking, laborious and accurate. 
Its author is evidently a scholar who has made a 
conscience of his task. He has throughout felt that 
the things he handled touched the sources of our 
most sacred beliefs. His introduction, indeed, is not 
so exhaustive or so searching as we could have 
wished it to be. Many questions are either left 
undiscussed,or discussed most inadequately. His 
pleas for his omissions are, though reasonable, yet 
not sufficient; it is no adequate excuse for leaving 
out vital discussions to say that they will be more 
suitably treated by other hands in another volume 
of the same series. The fundamental questions con- 
nected with what is known as the Synoptic problem 
need discussion by many minds and from many 
points of view; and while it is easy for a writer 
to leave as a legacy to other scholars questions that 


underlie the constructive criticism of his own work: | 


yet it were better to conduct an independent in- 
vestigation, and to risk the danger of anticipating 
their conclusions or differing from both their methods 
and results. For example, our author says that Luke, 
“in appropriating material, works it over with his own 
touches (a curious locution), and sometimes almost 
works it up afresh.” This is a simple enough state- 
ment when applied to “the narrative portion of the 
Gospel,” but he carries it much further when he uses 
the Evangelist’s experience to explain certain features 
in his reports of Jesus’ speeches in contrast to those 
of the other Synoptists. Thus the date at which 
the Gospel was written ‘accounts for the greater 
definiteness of the prophecies respecting the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem as given by Luke (xix. 413-44; xxi. 
10-24)"; cf. Mark xiii. 14-19; Matt. xxiv. 15-22. 
Now here is a very far-reaching principle which 
affects fundamentally the standpoint of the critic as 
well as the method and results of the exegete, yet 
it receives no satisfactory discussion. Economy of 
space is dearly purchased at the expense of thorough- 
ness, and we confess with reluctance that to us this 
volume wants thoroughness in dealing with some of 
those questions which most called for treatment. 
This is true both as regards the introduction and the 
body of the Commentary. The author very often pre- 
fers referring to a second or even third rate English 
Commentary rather than to a more thorough and 
original work by a Continental scholar. We would 
rather have seen this series aim higher: and we 
frankly confess that, so far as it has proceeded, the 
work done on the Old Testament seems to us more 
adequate and thorough than the work done on the 
New—at least, so far as the Gospels are concerned. 
The author in his introduction discusses very 
carefully certain of the critical problems, such as 
the authorship, sources, time, and place of writing, 
object and plan, characteristics, style, language and 
integrity of the Gospel. On these points he writes 
with discrimination, insight, and knowledge. He 
identifies the author, of course, with the author of 
the Acts, a companion of Paul, a Gentile, a physician, 
who has been a careful student of his sources, and 
shows himself a master of method and of style. 
Renan has well said that “it is a book which joins 
the passion of the drama to the serenity of the idyll. 
It is the hymn of the new people, the hosannah of the 
feeble and of the humble introduced into the king- 
dom of God.” Professor Ramsay has described the 
author of the Acts as one of the greatest historians 
of antiquity, and the qualities which justified this 
judgment as to his later may be discovered in his 
earlier work. These qualities are manifest not 
simply in his style nor only in the use of the sources 
nor in the material he used, but in the selection and 
arrangement of his material. Luke stands in this 
most exceptional position—he is the only writer, so 
far as we know, of Gentile origin and upbringing 
who writes any book of the New Testament. He has 
therefore for us this significance, that we see the 
modification which the first Gentile mind works in 
the material he presents and in the manner of its 
presentation. It used to be the fashion to describe 
the third Gospel as Pauline. So it is: though its 
Pauline character was often made a matter of great 
and unjustified exaggeration, while what was really 
and subtly Pauline—the Gentile mind at work on 
the history of Christ, prefiguring its action in 
the history of the Church—was overlooked or 
forgotten. But it is well to recognise that we 
have in it, in a sense, the literary firstfruits of 
Paul's preaching, the manner in which a convert 
read his sources, what he found in the sources 
he read, how he presented what he found to 
the person he addressed, and through him to the 
world. We see the result in the most distinctive 
characteristics of his work. He construes Jesus not 
in His Jewish but in His universal relations: he sees 
that the wide relation to the Gentiles involves not 
only a breach with the particularism of the Jew as 





Jew, but the condemnation of the sects and classes, 
the parties and the partisans into which Judaism 
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had been divided. And this is done by the degree 
in which the finer humanity of the teaching and the 
person of Jesus is developed. 

Thus the severest censure we have on the pride of 
class and of rank is the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus ; the most beautiful embodiment of neigh- 
bourliness and the severest rebuke of sacerdotal 
pride and exclusiveness is the Good Samaritan. The 
Pharisee and Publican impersonate equally Christ's 
contempt for ceremonial sanctity and his love of the 
humility of the repentant sinner. The parable of 
the Prodigal Son—or, rather, of the Apostate Sons 
—presents the graciousness and beneficence of God 
over against the double alienation working in man, 
now through what is sensual and now through what 
is conventional and ceremonial. And it is noteworthy 
that the very points emphasised in the teaching 
are emphasised in the incidents selected. Matthew 
and Mark represent Matthew as “sitting at the 
receipt of custom,’ but Luke alone bluntly and 
definitely named him a “publican.” The type of 
the penitent man is Zacchaeus the Publican, who 
was very rich, and who undertook to restore four- 
fold what he had taken wrongfully. We are rather 
surprised to read that Jesus nowhere, save in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, “speaks against 
Priests and Levites.” Considering that so much of 
His teaching was in Galilee, where His opponents were 
Scribes and Pharisees, and so little of it was in 
Jerusalem, which was the peculiar home of the 
priesthood, His speech seems to us especially severe. 
For what did He do in the prediction of His death ? 
Did He not mention the part the Priests were to 
playin it? Did His charge that His House had been 
made a den of thieves involve no rebuke? 

There is nothing, indeed, more apparent in Luke's 
Gospel than the extent to which the Gentiles abroad 
and the sinners in Juda make, as it were, common 
cause against the men who had by their traditions 
made the Grace of God of none effect. His attitude, 
in other words, to the Priests and Scribes was Paul's 
attitude. And so he brings out as no other Gospel 
—not even the Fourth—the universalism of Jesus, 
for in John the universalism is abstract, but in 
Luke it is concrete; in the one it is a universalism 
of idea, but in the other it is a universalism of 
action and of individualisation. John has made the 
term “Jews” co-ordinate with the opponents of 
Jesus; but Luke, more justly and with a finer sense 
of historical discrimination, represents the men who 
are judged as aliens from the law by Priests and 
Seribes to be the objects of Christ's especial care. 
What in Paul is abstract law thus becomes in Luke 
concrete fact; what the Apostle meant by “ works 
of the law” is translated by the Evangelist into the 
personal forms of the Pharisee and Scribe, of the 
Priest and Levite, who are judged by their own 
reflection in the imagination of the Master. What 
the abstract argument of the Apostle would prove 
—viz. the impossibility of justification by works— 
the concrete illustrations of the Evangelist exemplify 
and demonstrate. The two read together become, 
as it were, epexegetical. Romans is the history of 
Luke done into logical propositions and argument; 
the Gospel of Luke is the argument of Romans 
illustrated and confirmed by history. 

Where we have felt this work most defective, 
however, is in the discussion of what we may term 
the graver problems of the Gospels, If the Synoptic 
problem may be left to the promised “ commentary 
on the Synopsis of the Four Gospels,” the questions 
proper to the history and the words recorded in 
Luke cannot be conveyed to any other writer. We 
deprecate in particular the very inadequate treat- 
ment which the serious problem as to the narrative 
concerning the supernatural birth receives. There 
is no question more vital or more difficult. The 
differences from Matthew are not to be explained 
by the curiously sophistic theory that we owe the 
one to Joseph and the other to Mary. This, by the 
way, is credited to Mr. Gore when it ought to be 
given to Godet; but it obviates no difficulty— 





accentuates rather than relieves the pressure of 
the inconsistencies. And round it we have a rapidly 
accumulating literature, some of it standing in the 
name of eminent Continental scholars. 

The “Special Notes,” as a whole, seem to us par- 
ticularly slight, and form rather a striking contrast 
to those in the “ Commentary on the Romans.” The 
discussions on “Demoniacal Possession,” the title 
“Son of Man,” the “Genealogy,” “Sheol,” “ Psalm 
CX.,” with the important questions it raises as to the 
limitations of our Lord’s knowledge, could hardly 
have been more perfunctory—we had almost said 
inept. The exegesis, too, is deficient in insight, often 
inconclusive, and unhistorical. The use of such a 
very modern and affected word as “Celebrant” for 
our Saviour at the Supper, strikes as wanting in 
both exegetical sense and simplicity of religious 
feeling. Such sentences as this, under EvLTYU@V 
(xxii. 43), are too common: ‘“ Commentators have 
speculated as to what the angel said. (See Corn. 
i Lap.adl.) There is nothing to indicate that he 
spoke.” Superfluities of this kind could easily have 
been dispensed with in favour of really significant 
matter. But when all deductions have been made, 
and we make them with the greatest possible 
deference and respect—we feel that this series of 
Commentaries is proving an excellent help to 
students of the Holy Scriptures. It is excellently 
adapted, indeed, to the condition of the average 
English divine. It is not too high for him; it will 
not discourage him in his endeavour to master the 
books of the New Testament. The only danger is 
that it may content him with a rather lower standard 
of thought and thoroughness than he needs for the 
work he has to do. But, all the same, we make 
welcome so marked an advance on what has been 
previously attempted in this field by English and 
American scholars. 


WINTER SPORT ON THE BARREN GROUNDS, 


On Snow-SHOES TO THE BARREN GROUNDS. By Caspar 
Whitney. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 


Tue “Barren Grounds” of Canada lie between the 
Coppermine River and Hudson’s Bay, and stretch 
southwards from the Arctic Ocean for a distance of 
about four hundred miles. A considerable portion 
of this tract lies within the Arctic circle, and the 
whole of it is a treeless, uninhabited wilderness. In 
summer it is frequented by migratory birds and 
beasts ; but in winter it is simply a white and silent 
wilderness where the musk-ox and the caribou 
contrive to subsist on the lichens and the scanty 
herbage which they find beneath the snow. It 
was this desolate region which Mr. Whitney was 
impelled by his love of sport to visit in January, 
1895. The author puts forth no lofty purpose for 
his journey. He was not going to explore or to 
“enlarge the boundaries of human knowledge” in 
any direction. He simply wished to kill, in its own 
haunts, “the most inaccessible animal on earth,” 
and when he had killed oxen and had bagged three 
bulls’ heads, he turned homewards, well satisfied 
with his success. The story of his adventure he 
tells clearly and cheerfully. For English readers 
the Americanisms and the frequent gratuitous 
flippancy which beset his pages will somewhat 
mar the pleasure of perusing his book. It is 
satisfactory to note the author's approval of 
Canadian and Hudson's Bay Company adminis- 
tration, and his observations on Indian life and 
character are full of interest. 

The charm of the adventure consisted mainly in 
the conflict with the difficulties of the journey, 
though it was not for the purpose of increasing the 
risk, but for convenience and quickness in travelling, 
that the expedition was undertaken in winter. With 
the thermometer (until it was broken) at 35° to 65° 
below zero, a keen north wind, sometimes laden with 
driving snow, cutting their faces, the travellers had 
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to find their way on snow-shoes over the white and 
trackless waste. While going from one station to 
another it was necessary to follow the trail, which 
was covered with snow to the depth of a foot and a 
half; but, after some practice, Mr. Whitney was 
able to lead the way at the rate of five miles an 
hour. The course was not all smooth. Projecting 
rocks, brushwood, and overhanging branches of 
trees by turns made progress difficult ; while blisters, 
bruises, sprains and cramp were mere incidents 
of travel. Indian attendants with dogs and sledges 
were necessary, and to secure and then to keep and 
utilise such assistance much diplomatic skill was 
required. The Indians were found to be, in many 
respects, mere children. Without resource, im- 
provident, indolent, and easily discouraged, they 
had to be carefully dealt with, and, in managing 
them, the author was at a great disadvantage owing 
to his utter ignorance of their language. There 
were troubles also with the dogs, for food was 
scarce, and, though working hard, they were nearly 
always only half-fed, and once they were entirely 
unfed for three days. 

In the Barren Grounds proper, the big game, 
which Mr. Whitney sought and found, consisted of 
caribou and musk-oxen, but in the pursuit of both 
animals he was surprised and vexed by the foolish 
methods of the Indians. When, for the first time, 
he was approaching some caribou, making a good 
stalk with every chance of getting within range, his 
attention was attracted by the shouting of the 
Indians and the yelping of the dogs; and looking 
round, he saw dogs and men, some riding on the 
sledges, some running, but all yelling and bearing 
down on the caribou. “I was so disgusted at the 
display,” says the sportsman, “that I sat down and 
pondered why God had made these men, whose very 
existence depends on their hunting, so wanting in 
skill and judgment.” Possibly a little further 
consideration would have convinced him that 
were these men possessed of “ skill and judgment” 
they would not choose to live on the confines of the 
Barren Grounds. As it was, he could not suppress 
a smile at “the spectacle of a snow-shoed Indian 
chasing the fleetest quadruped on earth.” Still, 
the Indian hunter is not altogether unsuccessful, 
for the Barren Ground caribou is a stupid sort of 
creature, and appears to profit no more by ex- 
perience than do the Indians themselves. The 
author's first encounter with the musk-ox was also 
enlivened by the vagaries of his attendants. The 
earliest indication of a herd was the mist rising 
from the animals at a distance of four or five 
miles, and no sooner was this observed than there 
was yelling, chattering, grinning, gesticulating, and 
each man rushed to his sledge and began to slip 
his dogs from the harness. It was every man for 
himself, and by the time Mr. Whitney had been 
able to set his dogs loose, the Indians had made 
a start of several hundred yards. Within two 
miles, however, he had made up with them, after 
another mile he was running in the second place, 
but the foremost Indian he could not overtake. 
The ground was rough and rocky, and the hunters 
at every step sank nearly to the knees in the 
soft snow. They toiled over ridge after ridge, 
and at last came in sight of twenty-five or thirty 
musk-oxen about a quarter of a mile ahead, just 
started into moving away. The animals were 
soon in full run, galloping like cattle, while “ their 
big bodies, with the long hair hanging down 
to emphasise the shortness of their legs, gave 
a curious appearance to the flying herd.” Four of 
the oxen had separated from the others, and the 
successful pursuit of these is fully described by the 
author. After running, scrambling, tumbling, and 
dragging himself along in a dripping perspiration, 
while everything seemed to waltz about him, he 
found himself about a hundred yards from his prize. 
He had sense enough left to make good use of his 
rifle, and he felt exultant when he saw his quarry 
stagger and drop. The joy of the chase is almost 





proverbial, and, if a distinguished naturalist may 
describe himself as “trembling with excitement” 
on the capture of a butterfly, no one need grudge 
to Mr. Whitney the full measure of his satisfaction. 
It requires some skill, however, to awaken sym- 
pathetic interest in readers whose sporting instincts 
have not been developed, and who may at times be 
disposed to consider the matter from another point 
of view. Mr. Whitney found many more musk- 
oxen, and killed as many as he desired. Once, as 
he tells us, he had badly wounded a bull, which, 
after having received a second bullet in the hind- 
quarter, came to a standstill, though he did not 
fall. Thereupon the sportsman began a series of 
experiments on the animal. To see whether the 
bull was dangerous when wounded, he drew nearer, 
to within twenty-five yards, watching the move- 
ments of the animal and keeping his rifle in 
readiness. The bull gave no more indication of 
rage or of intended attack than a sheep would 
have done, but only continued to face his enemy 
as he circled round him. Being satisfied that the 
animal was harmless, Mr. Whitney set himself to 
test the strength of the boss which protects the 
entire top of the musk-ox’s head. He fired, but 
though, as he afterwards found, the bullet had 
struck the top of the boss, “other than a slight 
shake of the head, the bull gave no evidence of 
being hit.” “Then to see if the brain could be 
reached by penetrating the skull just at the lower 
edge of the boss, I fired a second time, but though 
the bullet crashed through his forehead and blood 
gushed out of his mouth and nostrils, I had evi- 
dently not reached the brain, as he still stood on 
his feet.’ The author confesses he had no heart for 
further experiments, but regretted cubsequently 
that he did not make one more to ascertain 
the power of resistance possessed by a thinner 
portion of the skull. At last, after the dogs had 
come up and had caused further delay, he put a 
bullet into the animal's heart, ‘‘ and down he went.” 

The most pathetic chapters of the book are 
those which treat of the Indians. The author 
writes of them as he found them, and shows the 
efforts which are being made for their improve- 
ment, but the result does not seem encouraging. 

It should be added that the book is well got 
up and abounds with illustrations, most of them 
from photographs taken by the author. 





PRACTICAL ECONOMICS, 


Economics. An Account of the Relations between Private 
ne and Public Welfare. By Arthur Twining 
Hadley. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


“READ me anything but history,” said Sir Robert 
Walpole, “ for that I know cannot be true.” Simi- 
larly, a business man of long and varied experience 
in many countries and departments of commerce 
once assured the present writer that he could not 
read political economy: he had tried more than 
once, but it was so unlike the facts as he knew 
them that he always gave up in disgust. The older 
manuals, it must be admitted, proceed by taking up 
a point of view very remote from the visible 
economic universe. Perhaps it is of the nature of a 
good introduction to begin by a sort of telescopic 
study. For practical purposes, however, something 
more rapid is required, and we have it in the 
book before us. It is not exactly systematic, as 
the author avows, and it is not a text-book. We 
should call it a connected series of studies in 
economics, combining theory with the treatment 
of the concrete, and dealing, at least in outline, 
with most of the leading economic problems of the 
day. Few people can be so well fitted for this work 
as Professor Hadley of Yale, a high authority on 
the problems of railway transportation, an ex- 
Labour Commissioner of the State of Connecticut, 
and an expositor who combines wide business know- 
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ledge with extensive acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of economics. 

We find little to comment on in the earlier 
chapters, though the distinction of wealth and pro- 
perty, which has been emphasised by recent econom- 
ists, is put in a clearer light than we have before 
seen it, and the old antithesis of “deductive” and 
“ historical” gives place to a distinction of “ static 
and dynamic methods,” and there are useful criti- 
cisms of such remedies for pauperism as compul- 
sory insurance schemes and labour colonies. But 
the most striking part of the book is the treatment 
of those industrial problems which are most 
pressing to-day, especially in the United States. 
The chapter on the burning question of com- 
mercial gambling to some extent rehabilitates the 
dealer in “ futures.” Some gambling, it is pointed out, 
is perfectly legitimate—insurance, for example; and 
dealing in futures, which is also gambling, is to some 
extent a means of equalising the world’s supply of 
commodities. In former ages, people made large 
speculative profits by taking advantage of the 
different prices of a thing at different places. Now 
they take advantage of the differences of its prices at 
different times ; or, rather, they estimate what thcse 
prices will be, and stake money on their estimate. 
And, so long as the stakes are not high, the game is 
fair enough. But narrow margins lead to foul play, 
in “ corners" and otherwise. Still, Professor Hadley 
maintains that there is no means of so distinguishing 
between fair and foul play in commerce as to pre- 
vent the latter entirely. The test of what is fair is 
public utility. The point sometimes made against 
fictitious transactions in “ futures ’’—that they in- 
crease the apparent quantity in the market and so 
bring down prices—he overlooks altogether. 

The occasional cases of large profit in industry 
are treated much in the same way. They are really 
“compensation for risk ’—the result of a legitimate 
kind of gambling, taking risks, and backing your 
selection. And public utility, as Mr. Hadley shows, 
is favoured by the system; under it alone do we 
get a fair amount of commercial and industrial ex- 
periment, and the prospect of success, and the 
struggle, bring out business abilities by a kind 
of natural selection, and add a new and powerful 
incentive in the shape of ambition. 

But perhaps the most instructive —certainly the 
most optimistic—chapter in the book is that on the 
combination of capital. In some cases, as Mr. 
Hadley shows, enterprises are of necessity limited 
in number. There cannot be many railroads serving 
the same district; and in many distributive enter- 
prises there is a positive saving in the concentra- 
tion of capitals. Now, a few large competing enter- 
prises are almost forced into pooling or otherwise 
combining their trade; railroads can easily be forced 
into “cutting rates"’ by agents, or even sometimes 
by shippers, and the result is ruinous; and there 
is no such acute competition, he tells us, as 
exists between two rival and highly organised 
enterprises. But such competition easily becomes ex- 
hausting, and a “combine” is the only alternative. 
Yet Mr. Hadley does not apprehend great danger 
from monopolies. The interest of a trust is not to 
keep prices high, but to get them low enough to 
Stimulate and multiply consumers. The Copper 
Ring took the first course and failed. The Standard 
Oil Company tends to the second and succeeds. But 
here—and in other cases in the book—we detect an 
excess of optimism. Like Bastiat, Mr. Hadley makes 
too much of enlightened self-interest and of the 
natural tendency of things to equilibrium. It is in the 
friction, and the explosions incidental to the process, 
that practical interest centres. The chapter on 
credit deserves special mention for its lucidity ; but 
the only other point we have space to notice is the 
exceptionally favourable view taken of foreign immi- 
gration. The low-class immigrants, he remarks, really 
force the native population up ; partly they compel it 
“to rise or to die,” partly they give all those who rise 
the benefit of their cheaper labour. But much of the 





voluntary, non-assisted immigration is really of a 
very valuable kind. In short, the dangers are 
political and social rather than economic. 

We have been somewhat discursive in our 
summary of the book because when an economist 
descends to practical life he becomes almost of 
necessity unsystematic. But we can very cordially 
recommend it as a statement —though possibly 
too optimistic and individualistic a statement—of 
current economic problems. Our chief quarrel with 
it is the page headings, which either encourage 
dipping into it—an unprofitable course—or, when we 
have learnt to resist the temptation, distract our 
attention in a way that is intensely exasperating. 
We trust they may disappear in the next edition. 


“HAWKINS OF KING'S.” 


CHARLES VICKERY Hawkins: MemMorRIALS OF His LIFe. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 


TaHat Charles Vickery Hawkins was a born his- 
torian, exhibiting while yet an undergraduate stores 
of amassed knowledge and evidence of productive 
power rarely equalled in the middle age of pro- 
fessional students, more than justifies this brief 
well-written memoir of a “marvellous boy.” He 
possessed intuitively from earliest childhood all the 
historical requisites—a passionate curiosity to know 
whatever of interest had happened in the world; a 
capacity for reading which enabled him in his first 
examination for a Cambridge scholarship to bewilder 
the examiners by his fulness and width of know- 
ledge; a memory which condensed and lastingly 
retained what he had once perused ; an instinct, like 
that of Arnold, Macaulay, Stanley, for peopling 
every scene as he gazed upon it with the persons 
and events which had made it illustrious in the 
past. Of living historians his ideal was Freeman, of 
past historians Gibbon, whose commanding survey 
of the whole historical field and stately tramp of 
unbroken rhetorical pomp cancelled, to his mind, the 
great master’s lack of sympathy, scorn for Chris- 
tianity, worship of war. Unless a treatise on the 
Philosophy of History, which Mr. Oscar Browning 
cites with strong expressions of approval, can be 
recovered from his papers, he has left no work 
behind him; our estimate of his extraordinary 
attainments must be gathered from his letters and 
from the consensus of capable Cambridge judges. 

He was not only a phenomenal student, but a 
passionate religionist, cast under early Evangelical in- 
fluence in an experiential rather than an intellectual 
mould. At school he forms a“ Boys’ Christian Union,” 
for the suppression of the vices of boyhood; at Cam- 
bridge he becomes secretary of the Protestant Union, 
writes in the English Churchman, runs from preacher 
to preacher through the Sundays, analysing every 
sermon with fervour and ability, but with Pharisaic 
deference to shibboleths, Of this his higher nature 
soon works itself clear. His letters show a mental 
development which alarm his pastoral guides; he 
rejects the infallibility of Scripture, accepts evolu- 
tion (with its consequences), vindicates intellectual 
Christianity as breathing a larger, freer atmosphere 
than mere saintliness, welcomes cordially the beauti- 
ful and true in ancient Paganism as in the 
sceptical criticism of to-day, rises with the con- 
templative energy of a mystic from the profit- 
less materialism of literal Gospel dogmas to the 
higher transcendental truths which they enshrine. 
The picture of Cambridge undergraduate society 
which his letters fashion can hardly be accepted. 
That its great majority was “Christian Protestant,” 
polemically scornful alike of Agnostic, Anglican, 
Romanist, swarming to Prayer Meetings, Bible 
readings, missionary gatherings, eager to interview 
and be interviewed on the condition of one another's 
souls, are statements bespeaking the visionary en- 
thusiast rather than the careful chronicler. In his 
own case certainly the soul did not starve the 
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intellect; for his career was marked by a series of 
distinguished achievements. First, from all England, 
while a schoolboy, in the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, he won at Cambridge a King’s Exhibition, 
the Lightfoot in his first year, the Whewell 
in his last, gained a brilliant first class in the 
History Tripos, and was marked as certain for a 
King’s Fellowship when death struck him down. 
The battle of his short life was waged against 
cruel odds. Born of humble parentage, his widowed 
mother keeping a small shop in Plymouth, him- 
self compelled as a child to aid the family pit- 
tance by selling newspapers in the streets, he lived 
often at Cambridge on his commons of bread, butter, 
and milk throughout the day, flouting Scott 
Holland's pulpit injunction to an exceptional Lenten 
fast : “The best way of subduing the flesh is to live 
as I do—as plainly as possible all the year round.” 
All he could save from his small academic income 
went to help the mother and sister at home; but 
his frame, subdued by abstinence and overwork, 
yielded early to disease. A cold brings pain in the 
shoulder, a serious attack leads to hemorrhage: 
medical treatment and improved diet are too late; 
he winters in Mentone and comes back to die, 
refusing to the very last to believe himself in 
danger. His friends dared not check his work; 
enforced idieness would have slain him outright: he 
laboured on, joyous, animated, hopeful, till within a 
day or two of the end. Like his hero, John Richard 
Green, “ he died learning.” 


FICTION. 
Trooper PeTeR HALKET OF MASHONALAND. 
Schreiner. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
A Suieut InpiscretTion. By Mrs. Edward Cartwright. 
Little Novels Series). London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
A Comepy or THREE. By Newton Sanders, (Little Novels 
Series.) London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


THERE can be no question as to the remarkable 
literary merits of “Trooper Peter Halket.’ Not 
even in “A South African Farm” is the exquisite 
skill and delicacy of Olive Schreiner’s art displayed 
more conspicuously than in these pages. There are 
some passages in the book which one reads with a 
sudden thrill of wonder and surprise, such as fills 
the mind at the first sight of some scene of natural 
beauty the existence of which had been undreamed 
of. And it is well for the reputation of Olive 
Schreiner that the book has these conspicuous 
merits. For, in itself, it is a work which, is difficult 
to commend. We can well believe that in setting 
forth the case of the natives against the Chartered 
Company, and in showing how the original owners 
of the soil suffer whilst “civilisation” in the shape 
of the hunters for gold press forward on their 
mad quest, the author has spoken little that is 
not true, and has written no word in which she 
herself does not believe profoundly. But truths 
of this sort ought to be stated plainly, and ought 
to be accompanied by chapter and verse, if they 
are to make their full impression on the public 
mind. To give them to the world in the guise of 
a work of fiction, where no definite fact is stated 
and there is no possibility of proof or disproof of 
the charges, is fair to nobody. The author will 
contend that she has secured a hundred readers for 
her novel against ten she might have secured if 
she had written a pamphlet. It is perfectly true; 
but that fact does not alter the merits of the case. 
If Mr. Gladstone had cast his pamphlet on the 
Bulgarian horrors into the shape of a romance, 
he would hardly have accomplished as much as 
he did by that memorable publication. He might 
have stirred the hearts and imaginations of a greater 
number of people, but we doubt whether the people 
thus moved would have been those whom it was 
most necessary to impress. Besides, there is, after 
all, the question of fair play to be considered, and we 
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cannot but think that Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered 
Company may justly complain when the case against 
them is set forth in this fashion. Their deeds, good 
and evil, are at this moment the subject of stern 
inquiry before a Parliamentary Committee. To 
make them also the subject of an extraordinarily 
powerful work of the imagination, wherein invective 
is carried to its utmost length, is distinctly unjust, 
We have not referred to the most remarkable feature 
of this very remarkable book—the introduction into 
it of Our Lord, who is made to discuss with Trooper 
Halket the doings of Mr. Rhodes and the agents of 
the Chartered Company. We confess that this 
feature of the story at the first glance seemed to 
be absolutely revolting; but we must add that 
with such wonderful skill and delicacy does Olive 
Schreiner perform her task, that before it is finished 
she reconciles her readers to her audacity, and leaves 
them completely under the spell of her enchantment. 

The flirt has figured before now as the heroine of 
a novel, but we doubt if her “little ways” have ever 
been depicted with more photographic accuracy than 
in Mrs. Edward Cartwright’s “A Slight Indiscre- 
tion.”” Miss Maud Scott, the fascinating young lady 
whose indiscreet “ goings-on ” provide the materials 
for this clever little study, is a flirt of the deadliest 
description, consumed with so insatiable a thirst for 
masculine admiration that no man is safe within 
range of her attractions. She is pretty, quick- 
witted, and absolutely unscrupulous in her methods 
—in short, the typical heartless coquette—and Mrs. 
Cartwright has here dissected her with a pitiless 
scalpel, laying bare to the reader every nook and 
corner of the shallow, shifty character of the woman. 
At the opening of the story, Miss Scott is a newly 
arrived visitor at the country-house of a married 
friend, who bespeaks the girl's services that evening 
in helping to entertain a dinner-party consisting 
entirely of tenants upon the estate. Among these 
unwelcome guests—all plain farmer-folk—is a certain 
George Wyatt, a middle-aged, reserved, but not ill- 
educated man, upon whom Maud instantly concen- 
trates her battery of charms, chiefly for the sake of 
causing pain to another girl who is obviously 
jealous and uneasy at the spectacle of the bud- 
ding flirtation between the farmer and the fine 
lady. With every art known to coquettes, this 
modernised edition of “ Lady Clara Vere de Vere” 
lures on the unfortunate yeoman to his ruin 
—for it is nothing less—in order that her vanity 
may be tickled by the knowledge that she has 
power to enslave a man. And her victory is com- 
plete, for poor George Wyatt is drawn into uttering 
words of madness, goaded to this folly by his own 
infatuation and Maud’s deliberate encouragement. 
Then, of course, the young lady turns upon him 
with calm surprise, bids him remember the gulf 
between their respective social positions, and coolly 
ignores the tactics by which his declaration of love 
has been elicited. A tragical development results, 
whose precise details we will not here indicate, 
though the catastrophe is easily divined. The story 
is brightly and graphically told, Mrs. Cartwright’s 
sense of humour and perception of feminine nature 
investing the sketch with considerable sincerity; 
and despite the tragic conclusion of what starts 
as a comedy, “ A Slight Indiscretion” is artistically 
treated throughout. 

There is a good deal of cleverness in “ A Comedy 
of Three,” a good deal of insight into feminine char- 
acter,a touch of humour, a strong dash of pathos, 
and, we must add, an indefensible number of adjec- 
tives. ‘‘ Newton Sanders,” as the author dubs herself, 
shows real talent for delicate character-drawing, and 
she has certainly succeeded in turning out a very 
creditable “ Little Novel” for her first attempt ; but 
her style needs a little pruning in the matter of 
superabundant adjectives, though it already possesses 
the admirable qualities of crispness and lucidity. “ A 
Comedy of Three” is a simple story, owing all its 
charm to the manner of its telling, for we have 
heard it often before, It is just the old story of 
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most decisive events in the annals of fiction—the publication of 
‘Waverley’ (1814). The ‘Scotch novels’ not only gave an 
enormous stimulus to novel-writing; they changed the entire 
atmosphere in which novels were written. The production 
of the ‘ Waverley’ period is immensely greater in volume 
than that of its predecessor; it is, as a whole, richer in in- 
vention and more accomplished in art; and its methods 
continually betray the contagion of Seott’s example. The pre- 
‘Waverley’ period was conspicuously without any such 
controlling foree; its fiction falls into sharply distinguished 
groups, with highly accentuated differences of aim and 
manner; differences which, with one signal exception, the 
work of the great Romantic master either rendered 
insignificant and obsolete, or else transcended and absorbed. 
If we set aside the totally alien masterpieces of Jane Austen, 
almost all that was richest and soundest in contemporary 
English imagination found expression in Scott.” In dealing 
with single careers, Dr. Herford has steadily =~ in view what 
he regards as the normal distinction between literary history 
and the province of biography :—*“ To the literary historian, as 
such, the facts of a man’s life are of primary concern only in so 
far as they serve to explain his work. Hence many events 
which loom large in the general conception of, say, Coleridge or 
Southey are here, on sslasiole, ignored. On the other 
hand, I have everywhere striven to bring out the literary 
bearing of whatever biographical detail I admitted at all.” It 
is this which gives much of the charm to the present survey ; 
and when we add that the book is also conspicuous for delicacy 
of literary appreciation and ripe judgment, both of men and 
movements, we have said enough to show that we consider its 
claims are unusual. 

“ Prophets of the Christian Faith ” is the collective title of a 
series of addresses by eminent representative men of the modern 
Church in the broad interpretation of that term. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott explains the sense in which the word prophet is em- 
ployed. He lays stress on the idea that the prophet is an 
interpreter of God, and is “ not so much a foreteller as a forth- 
teller.’ Dr. Marcus Dods describes the significance of the 
work in the Early Church of Clement of Alexandria, and Dr. 
Fremantle seeks to reveal the true inwardness of the mission of 
John Wycliffe. Dr. Fairbairn contributes a weighty but 
luminous, and indeed richly suggestive, analysis of the “ funda- 
mental and characteristic ideas” of the religious philosophy of 
Jonathan Edwards; and other writers discuss with varying 
degrees of success the position in theology and life of John 
Wesley, Horace Bushnell, and F. D. Maurice. The book is 
remarkable for its broad and catholic spirit, its candour and force 
of exposition, and the power of its appeal to all who cherish in 
any real sense Christian ideals. 

People in search of the most recent handbook to the 
Mediterranean may be glad to learn that Dr. Lunn’s practical 
and unconventional guide to the Riviera, Algiers, Cairo, Athens, 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, and other places famous as health 
resorts or of great historic interest, is filled with precisely the 
sort of information which travellers of scanty leisure seek but do 
not always find. Dr. Lunn says expressly that he has made no 
attempt to enter into rivalry with the excellent manuals of 
Murray or Baedeker; he seeks rather to providea slim, but not a 
superficial, work of reference, in which ordinary travellers will 
find all the information they are likely to want about places, 
people, and prices in the course of a holiday ramble by land and 
water of two or three months’ duration, The facts which are 
given are pithily stated and well arranged, and care has evidently 
been taken to shield statements from becoming obsolete. The 
volume is amply provided with maps and plans—indeed, there 
are twenty of them—and if the scale of treatment is at times 
a little eccentric in its contractions and expansions, that is, after 
all, a drawback which the book shares with more ambitious com- 
pilations. 

There is searcely need to do more than chronicle the appear- 
ance of the new edition of a work of reference as well known 
and reliable as “ Walford’s County Families of the United 
Kingdom.” This indispensable record of English society, 
titled and untitled, was first published as long ago as the spring 
of 1860, so that the present is the thirty-seventh annual issue. 
It is a difficult matter sometimes to determine what names are 
entitled to admission in a work-of this kind, and we are not 
prepared to say that these pages do not contain errors alike of 
omission and commission ; bat the value of the book, as a whole, 
is as little open to question as the accuracy and care with which 
its facts are given. In the present instance, it appears that 
about one hundred and twenty names have been removed from 
the volume in consequence of the sale of estates, the union of 
two or more properties, or the total extinction of families. We 
are not told, however, how many new names have been added ; 
but fortunes made in business are more and more in evidence in 
every part in England, and this kind of social expansion has a 
tendency to increase more or less rapidly the number of those 
who aspire—often with slender claims—to recognition among 
the County Families of the land. 

Two other small books of reference have just reached us. 
One of them is “The Royal Guide to the London Charities,” 
which, though now edited by Mr. John Lane, was long associated 








in the public mind with the name of its originator, the late Mr, 
Herbert Fry. It is pleasant to find that, speaking broadly, the 
most recent balance-sheets show a marked improvement in the 
financial position of the medical charities of the metropolis. 
The Festival Dinner on behalf of Guy’s Hospital which was 
held last June, with the Prince of Wales in the chair, brought 
in the magnificent sam of £114,347. In addition to this, £18,181 
had previously been given in response to an appeal in a letter hy 
Mr. Gladstone. The financial year at Guy's was rendered stil! 
more memorable by a legacy of £35,000, as well as by a gratify- 
ing extension of the list of annual subscribers. Amongst the 
medical charities which urgently need help at the present 
moment is Charing Cross Hospital, which, from its position, is 
one of the most important centres of skilled philanthropy in 
London, and a special effort is to be made in the present year 
to extend its resources. The arrangement of the information 
in this excellent manual is singularly clear, and in fulness and 
accuracy of statement its claims are conspicuous. “The Year's 
Music” gives a pithy and — survey of musical events during 
the last twelve months, and it deserves to find a place on the 
shelves which hold other often-consulted and invaluable works of 
popular reference. 
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